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; H, yes,” said Mr. Dean when 
QO Wallace announced himself. “Sit 
down, Wallace. You’re going, 
David? Then we may consider the 
matter settled ?” 

“Tf you’re sure you really want it 
so.” 

“T’m sure. Good-by.” 

As David passed out Wallace was 
still standing by the door, embarrassed, 
with downcast eyes. He had given 
David no greeting and seemed to de- 
sire none. Such evidence of his bitter- 
ness shadowed David’s happiness— 
shadowed it, but not for long. How 
could he help being happy ? The sacri- 
fice that he had been prepared to make 
was unnecessary; the friend who was 
helping him was a friend whom he 
knew and loved and understood, not 
one who in all essentials was a remote 
stranger. The only disappointment in- 
volved in the discovery was his loss of 
the vague belief that Dr. Wallace had 
chosen generously to testify his profes- 
sional admiration for an unappreciated 
confrére. And that disappointment 
was balanced by satisfaction in Mr. 
Dean’s statement’ that he had been 
actuated by his liking for David’s 
father as well as for David himself. 

How splendid it was of Mr. Dean! 
And then David thought how thrilled 
and excited his mother would be at 
learning the unexpected solution of the 
mystery. He began a letter to her as 
soon as he reached his room; he had 
not finished it when Wallace stood in 
his doorway. 

“Hello, Lester!” David could not 
quite keep the note of surprise out of 
his voice. “Come in and sit down.” 


He saw a little figure in white standing behind the rectory gate 
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Chapter Ten. Mr. Dean provides for the future 


Wallace closed the door quietly behind him 
and dropped into a chair near the bookcase. 

“T’ve just told Mr. Dean of my cribbing in 
the examination. I decided it was the only 
thing to do.” 

“That took sand all right!” The old admi- 
ration shone from David's eyes. 

“No, it didn’t. After the way you talked to 
me I felt I didn’t want to go on always know- 
ing I’d done such a crooked thing without 
ever trying to make it right. I told Mr. Dean 
that I should never have confessed if you 
hadn’t found me out. So he knows I didn’t 
deserve much credit.” 

“Just the same, I think you do, and I guess 
he thinks so,” David said warmly. 

“He was mighty good to me,” Wallace ac- 
knowledged. “He asked me what I thought 
should be my status now, and I had to say 
that, as I hadn’t honestly passed the exami- 
nation, I supposed I ought to be put on pro- 
bation again. He said he supposed so, too, but 
he said he didn’t want the school to know the 
reason for it all; he thought that, as I had 


come to him, the story needn’t be made pub- 


lic. I said 1 was willing to take my medicine, 
but of course I should be grateful if it wasn’t 
shown up before everybody. So he’s just 
going to let it be known that I’m on proba- 
tion again, after all, that there was some mis- 
take made in letting me off it; people can 
draw whatever conclusions they please.” 
David went over and seated himself on the 


arm of Wallace’s chair; he slipped his own 
arm round Wallace’s shoulders. 

“Lester,” he said, “I feel somehow as if I’d 
done a mighty mean thing to you. I guess I 
did talk like a prig.” 

“You were right about it, anyway. And I’m 
glad I’ve got the thing off miy chest. I don’t 
want you to think of me as crooked, Dave.” 

“T won’t! I never will! I was afraid you 
didn’t care any more what I thought of you!” 

“Well, I do!” Wallace reached up and 
gripped David’s hand. “Look here, Dave— 
what was all that about your not coming 
back next year?” 

“Oh, that was a mistake. I was feeling blue; 
I am coming back all right.” 

“Good enough! Don’t you think we might 
make a go of it if we roomed together, 
Dave ?” 

“Td rather room with you than any other 
fellow here, Lester. I’ve often hoped you’d 
suggest it. But Mr. Dean has asked me to live 
with him next year. He needs some one. That 
was what we were talking about this evening.” 

“Well, I’m sorry.” Wallace hesitated a mo- 
ment and then said, “You know, I like Mr. 
Dean. He’s making an awfully plucky fight. I 
never stopped to think about that. The way 
he talked to me this evening—he was white 
clear through. I'll tell you one thing.” Wallace 
got slowly out of his chair. “Nobody’s going 
to’put me on probation next year.” 

That resolve, however, as David knew, did 
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not make it any easier for Wallace to 
face the surprise, the disappointment 
and the inquiries of the school. The 
next day all St. Timothy’s buzzed with 
rumor and excitement; the strangeness 
of Wallace’s case, off probation one 
day, on again the next, and his own 
reticence as to the cause, led to gossip 
and speculation. All he would say in 
reply to the questions of his best 
friends was that Mr. Dean was not to 
be blamed in any way for thus dis- 
qualifying him for the school nine; it 
was all his own fault, and he did not 
care to talk about it. 

Henshaw, captain of the nine, came 
to David. 

“T’ve got to try you now at short,” 
he said. “I guess you’ll hold your end 
up all right. But Lester makes me 
tired! He was the best batter on the 
team.” 

Wallace himself tried to make 
amends to the team for failing them. 
He gave the members batting practice; 
he played on the scrub; he heartened 
and encouraged the players with his 
praise. And his spirit of willing service 
went far toward reéstablishing him in 
the affections of the school. 

The game that year was played at 
St. John’s, and thither on the day 
appointed all St. Timothy’s journeyed 
—even Mr. Dean. And during the 
game Mr. Dean and Wallace sat side 
by side on the players’ bench, and 
Wallace reported to him the progress 
of events. He clapped his hands with 
the rest when in the second inning 
David made a hit that brought in a 
run—the only hit, to be sure, that he 
made during the game. It was a very 
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hard-fought game, in which Carter, the St. 
Timothy’s pitcher, had a little the better of it 
up to the ninth inning. Then, with the score 
four to three against them, St. John’s came to 
the bat. The first man struck out, but the next 
singled and the third was given his base on 
balls. Carter seemed nervous and unsteady. 
Henshaw came in from third base to en- 
courage him; the St. John’s supporters had 
taken heart and were keeping up a distracting 
tumult along the third-base line. Wallace 
leaned forward, gripping cold hands together ; 
Mr. Dean sat with an expression of patient 
expectancy. Henshaw returned to his position, 
and Carter faced the captain of St. John’s. 
The captain had determined to “wait them 
out,” but Carter recovered control, and after 
having two balls called sent two strikes over 
the plate. Then the batter hit a hard grounder 
toward Adams, the second baseman; Adams 
made a brilliant stop and tossed the ball to 
David, who was covering second, and David 
shot it to Starr at first just ahead of the run- 
ner. The game had been won in an instant; 
the Si. Timothy’s crowd burst into a tremen- 
dous roar. 

Mr. Dean cried, in the midst of the bellow- 
ing, into Wallace’s ear, “What happened?” 
and Wallace shouted back: 

“Double play—Adams to Dave to Starr.” 

And then Mr. Dean stood up and waved 
his hat and shouted with the rest. : 

David sat with Mr. Dean in the train going 


home. Near by sat Wallace and Ruth Daven- © 


port, and David noticed that they talked to- 
gether seriously and did not seem affected 
by the jubilation and jollity that prevailed 
throughout the car. 

It was growing dusk when they reached St. 
Timothy’s, and lights were glowing in the 
windows of the buildings. The hungry swarm 
poured into the dining room and rattled into 
their places at the tables; the clatter of knife 
and fork did not, however, subdue the clamor 
of tongues. Inexhaustibly they dwelt upon the 
afternoon’s triumph. David, receiving con- 
gratulations and compliments from every side, 
was fairly simmering with happiness.’Then he 
caught sight of Wallace, sitting at a distant 
table, quiet and forgotten, and compassion 
for Wallace, who was missing all the pleasure 
and the satisfaction that might have been his, 
checked the laughter on David's lips. After 
supper Wallace was not to be found. David 
walked down to the study; Ruth Davenport, 
waiting at the rectory gate, called him across 
the road to her. 

“Lester told me the whole story in the train 
to-day, David,” she said. “You know, he’s 
awfully glad that you put him right? So am 
I ” 


“Lester’s all right,” said David. “He was 
always all right.” 

“He'll be all right next year, anyway,” 
Ruth answered. “I always liked Lester, but 
he’s had the idea that nothing mattered much 
so long as he had his own way. You know, I 
like him better because he told me!” she 
added irrelevantly. 

“Nobody could help liking him,” David an- 
swered. 

“Or you, either, David.” 

And for David that little speech from Ruth 
put the crown upon a glorious day. The study 
bell rang and summoned him, but for some 
minutes after he was seated at his desk his 
mind was elsewhere than on his books; his 
eyes saw, not the printed page, but the girl in 
white standing by the gate and looking up at 
him with her honest, friendly eyes. 

It was a pleasant and happy summer vaca- 
tion that David passed. He was gratified to 
find that Ralph had grown in strength and 
athletic promise, and he complimented him 
with fraternal frankness on the fact that he 
had acquired more sense. His mother seemed 
to grow younger; at any rate, she was more 
cheerful than when he had last seen her; only 
occasionally did the look of sadness and of 
longing for the past come into her eyes. 

“They spent a month camping in the woods 
on the shore of a lake; Maggie went with 
them, though she protested that she did not 
see why they wanted to leave a nice, tidy little 
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house and run wild like the Indians. She made 
that protest to Mrs. Ives and to Ralph, not to 
David. Somehow she could not feel quite so 
free and easy with David as formerly; he 
was not any longer just a boy. He had grown 
older and bigger, and involuntarily Maggie 
found herself treating him with a deference 
almost like that which she had been accus- 
tomed to observe toward his father. To be 
sure, before the summer was over a good part 
of that constraint wore off; but she never 
again could open her heart to him in full and 
whole-souled criticism as in the old days. 
For Mrs. Ives the ideal that Dr. Wallace 
had embodied was shattered. David laughed 


























so many little matters, and David, dependent 
on Mr. Dean in one large affair, the friendship 
grew stronger and closer. The boy admired 
the man for his learning, his kindness, his 
courtesy, and most of all for his courage; 
David wondered how anyone stricken with 
such an affliction could make so little of it. 
And the man liked the boy for his responsive- 
ness and for a certain stanch and honest qual- 
ity that could not fail to impress even one 
who was blind. So the association was a 
happy one—so happy that the masters com- 
mented upon it among themselves and won- 
dered how Mr. Dean would manage the next 
year; he seemed to have nobody in training 
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** I’m glad I’ve got the thing off my chest’’ 


to see how much she begrudged the grate- 
ful thoughts that she had entertained toward 
the distinguished surgeon through all those 
months. “You know, he ‘didn’t commit a 
wrong, mother, in not sending me back to St. 
Timothy’s,” David reminded her. “You seem 
almost to feel that he’s done us an injury.” 

“No, of course not, David, but it does make 
me cross to think of all the feelings I’ve had 
about him, and he never caring in the least! 
And all the time I never once thought of that 
good, kind, poor Mr. Dean!” 

From Mr. Dean came letters; he was pass- 
ing the summer in Boston, getting instruction 
in a school for the blind. “Interesting, but 
not very encouraging,” he wrote. “If I were 
younger, perhaps I shouldn’t be so stupid. But 
I’ve made some progress, and perhaps next 
year I shall find that the lack of sight is not 
so troublesome.” 

Now that David’s vacation was drawing to 
a close his mother became again subdued and 
wistful. She talked hopefully, she was glad 
that Mr. Dean had intimated his intention to 
prepare David for the career that the boy’s 
father had intended, but she could not readily 
resign herself to the wrench of another part- 
ing. ‘ 
“We live so far away,” she lamented on the 
last morning. “It takes so long for letters to 
go and come. I can’t help feeling that you'll 
be less and less my boy, David, dear.” 

He scoffed at her, but nevertheless her 
words struck home to a tender spot. Of course 
he would never grow away from her in his 
heart, but he realized that he would be away 
from her more and more continuously as the 
years went on, and with a pang of shame he 
suddenly knew that the separation would 
mean more to her than to him. He determined 
then and there that he would try his best to 
make up to her through his letters for the loss 
that she must always feel, to convince her that 
she always had his confidence as well as his 
love. And during the next year he fulfilled 
faithfully that resolve. It was a busy year, 
for besides doing his own work he had to give 
a good deal of help to Mr. Dean; moreover, 
as a sixth-former he had responsibilities and 
offices that demanded a considerable amount 
of attention; his athletic avocations, in which 
he had a gratifying success, were numerous. 
But the more he had to do the more he found 
to write home about and the gayer and cheer- 
ier was the spirit of what he wrote. It pleased 
him when in the short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter his mother said, “I can hear you 
in your letters, David. You write me such 
good letters!” 

Between Mr. Dean, dependent on David in 





to take David’s place. David himself often 
wondered about it, but refrained from asking 
any questions; and Mr. Dean kept his own 
counsel, kept it indeed until one evening two 
weeks before the end of the school year, the 
evening of the day on which St. Timothy’s 
had again met St. John’s upon the ball field 
and been victorious. The members of the nine 
had been cheered at the bonfire built in their 
honor, Lester Wallace, the captain, had made 
a little speech, and then David had slipped 
away to go to his room. But as he passed the 
open door of Mr. Dean’s study the master 
called him. 

“A great celebration, David?” 

“Yes, pretty fine.” David came in and, seat- 
ing himself beside the master, described the 
scene round the bonfire. 

Mr. Dean smiled. “Yes, I could hear the 
cheering. It was a great game! I wish I could 
have really seen it! And you played as well 
at second base as you did at short a year 
ago?” : 

“IT managed to pull through without any 
errors. But Lester was a wonder at short— 
just like lightning !” 

“You and he seemed to develop some fine 
team play over second base. And not just 
there, either. You have shown good team play 
in everything this year. At Harvard next year 
I hope it will continue; there will be just as 
many opportunities for it.’ Mr. Dean hesi- 
tated a moment and then said, with, a shade 
of diffidence and embarrassment, “And I think 
our team play has been pretty good, David, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yours has been splendid, Mr. Dean.” 

“You’ve done your share, David. So well 
that I don’t know how I shall get on without 
you. In fact, I don’t want to get on without 
you. 

David was silent for a moment in embar- 
rassment, not knowing what to say. ‘Any- 
body else would be of just as much help, Mr. 
Dean,” he said finally. 

“Nobody else could be, because I couldn’t 
feel about anybody else as I do about you, 
David. Well, I can’t ask you to stay on and 
be a schoolboy indefinitely, can I?” Again 
Mr. Dean paused; he was apparently finding 
it hard to say something that he had in mind. 
“T’ve talked with the rector and told him that 
T shouldn’t come back next year. He was very 
kind and urged me to reconsider—but I told 
him no. I’m not so useful as I once was, and 
I can’t help being aware that in some ways I 


hamper the administration. So it’s best for: 


St. Timothy’s and for me that I should with- 
draw.” 
“The school will be awfully sorry to lose 
you, fellows and masters both,” said David. 
“T hope they’ll feel a friendly regret, the 
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same that I feel at parting from them. But the 
step is one that I’ve decided to take. And now 
the question is, What am I to do with my- 
self? I have enough money to live comfort- 
ably. I was wondering, David,.if your mother 
wouldn't like to take a house in Cambridge 
or Boston, since you’re to be at Harvard, and 
take me in as a boarder? I know it’s asking a 
tremendous lot — to suggest that she under- 
take the care of a blind man; she mustn’t feel 
under any obligation to say she’ll do it. But 
I thought perhaps she might like to be near 
you; and then there’s your brother Ralph— 
we might arrange about his education, too. 
How do you feel about it, David? And how 
do you think your mother would feel about 
at?’ 

“T think she’d feel it was too good to be 
true!” said David enthusiastically. “O Mr. 
Dean, I’m sure she’d feel it was the finest 
thing in the world!” 

Mr. Dean could recognize the eager ring in 
David’s voice even if he could not see the 
eager sparkle in the boy’s eyes. 

“Of course she mightn’t feel so’ at all,” he 
said, smiling. “She might not want to move 
away from the place that had been her home. 
Rut if you will sound her on the matter, 
David, when next you write, I shall be very 
much obliged.” 

“When next I write!” exclaimed David. 
“I’m going to write to her this very minute, 
Mr. Dean!” 

Perhaps the master waited as eagerly as 
David for her reply. And one morning right 
after breakfast the boy came to him with a 
letter. 

“It’s just as I knew it would be, Mr. Dean,” 
he said; his eyes were shining, his face was 
happy. “She’s so excited she couldn’t even 
write straight; her hand was all shaky. She 
thinks more than ever that you’re the finest 
person in the world.” 

Mr. Dean laughed joyously. “She'll have 
plenty of opportunity to discover that I’m 
not. Well, David, old man, I guess you’ve got 
me on your hands for life.” 

Indeed, Mrs. Ives had written ‘to her boy 
a letter that was throbbing with joy and hap- 
piness. Yet toward the end she had admitted 
misgivings. She felt that she should be over- 
awed by Mr. Dean. Her looks would not mat- 
ter, of course, but she was afraid he might not 
like her voice or the way she read aloud, and 
of course he would want to have some one 
who could read pleasantly to him. David 
laughed and did not pass on those doubtful! 
questionings to Mr. Dean. He knew. that his 
mother’s voice was all right. He laughed, 
too, over the end of the letter. “I’ve just told 
Maggie, and she said, ‘The dear sake! Of all 
the crazy notions! You mean to tell me you’re 
going to pull up stakes, root and branch!’ I 
said I thought I really should, and then 
Maggie said, ‘Very well. But you and a blind 
man—you'll need me to look after the both 
of you!’ Isn’t it nice of her? As for Ralph, 
he’s simply wild with delight about it —” and 
so on, 

Before the end of the school year the ar- 
rangements were partly made. Mr. Dean was 
to spend the summer in Boston at the school 
for the blind. About the first of September 
David was to bring his family on from the 
West, and then they would all go house 
hunting together. David went round those last 
few days walking on air; examinations did 
not bother him; everything was fine; every- 
one was happy. 

.And then there came upon him a sense of 
melancholy, even of sadness. He did not want 
so soon to leave this place that had been so 
dear to him. The days slipped by inexorably. 
And on the last night, in the middle of the 
school hymns, he was very near to weeping, 
and when he shook hands with the rector and 
said good-by he could not say more than just 
that word. 

Outside he saw a little figure in white stand- 
ing behind the rectory gate. He crossed the 
road and spoke to her. 

“T hate to go, Ruth. You’ve been awfully 
nice to me here. I don’t like to think of going 
away.” j 

“T’m sorry to think that you and Lester and 
all the rest are leaving, David. That’s the 
trouble with being a girl in a boys’ school. 
Your friends are always leaving you—over 
and over and over.” 

“You make so many new ones that perhaps 
you don’t miss the old,’ David suggested, 
smiling. 

“Yes I do, David,” Ruth answered quickly. 
“You'll come up and see us sometimes, won't 
youe” 

They bade each other good-by, and he 
went away. Yes, he certainly would go back 
to St. Timothy’s and see them, he said to him- 
self quite distinctly—often and often. 


THE END. 
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VERY time that Marjorie Mason walked 
past the First National Bank on the 
corner of Main and Centre streets she 

unconsciously slowed her steps to gaze wist- 
fully up at the iron-barred windows and the 
heavy oak door. A little farther down Centre 
Street, when she passed a small and quite 
ordinary white cottage with neat green blinds 
and a neat green lawn about the size of a 
man’s pocket handkerchief, she was almost 
certain to gaze wistfully at that, too. 

If we begin to explain the habit by saying 
that George Medill Watts worked in the bank 
and lived in the cottage, no one should make 
the mistake of thinking that Mr. Watts was 
young and handsome, or that Marjorie was a 
silly young thing who had been reading too 
many cheap novels. 

Mr. George Medill Watts was short, plump 
and rosy. His hair was thin and sandy, and he 
wore absurdly thick spectacles, behind which 
his blue eyes twinkled good-naturedly. More- 
over, he had been married for more than a 
dozen years and had a daughter who was 
almost ten and a little boy of five. 

Marjorie was sixteen years old and had 
been graduated from the village high school 
that June; now she was cudgeling her brains 
over a knotty problem that simply refused to 
be solved, think as hard as she would. In the 
first place, affairs were not running smoothly 
on the small farm where the Masons lived, 
two miles out of town. Crops had not turned 
out well, and there had been sickness and doc- 
tor’s bills, which, added to the usual demands 
of mortgage, taxes and higher cost of every- 
day living, had made it harder than ever be- 
fore for the Masons to make ends meet. And 
that brings us back by a roundabout road to 
Mr. George Medill Watts. 

Mr. Watts had been head bookkeeper and 
accountant at the First National Bank for fif- 
teen years, and the board of directors had 
announced that they were going to give him 
an assistant in the fall. Merely to say that 
Marjorie wanted that position does not at all 
describe the way she felt about it. She wanted 
it so hard that by night she dreamed of means 
to bring the miracle to pass and by day turned 
over hundreds of plans in her busy young 
brain... 

She had not heard of anyone else in Thom- 
asville who seemed particularly interested in 
the chance; indeed, people said that when the 
time came to choose some one for the work 
the directors would get a young man from 
one of the big city banks. 

If she had had money enough to go to New 
York for the summer and take a three months’ 
course at a good business school, she was con- 
vinced that the board would consider her 
application. They had all known her from 
babyhood, and presumably they would be 
more interested in selecting a Thomasville boy 
or girl for the position, if they could find one 
qualified to fill it. 

If there were money enough! Marjorie 
sighed over that familiar stumblingblock. 
Why, as for that, if she had money, she could 
perhaps arrange with Mr. Watts himself to 
give her lessons in bookkeeping and in ac- 
counting right at home during the evenings. 

She could not have a cleverer 
teacher. He was a “C. P. A.”—certi- 
fied public accountant—the only one 
in Thomasville too. People said that, 
if his ambition had equaled his 
knowledge and ability, he could have 
gone to New York and made a for- 
tune. 

On the July day when this story 
opens Marjorie had been having an 
especially bitter tug of war with her 
problem and had only succeeded in 
making her head ache. She was sit- 
ting in the crotch of a gnarled old 
apple tree that hung over the lane 
dividing the Mason farm from their 
neighbor’s farm on the left, a place 
to which she had been accustomed to 
take all her small troubles and wor- 
ries ever since her legs had been long 
enough to climb a tree at all. 

_ People seldom passed along the 

ine below, so she was pretty sure to 
be free there from interruptions. But 
greatly to her astonishment on that 
particular day she had a visitor. 

She saw him trudging wearily up 
the dusty lane several seconds before 
he spied her on her green perch. His 





white linen sailor suit, his face and his bare 
knees were smeared with dirt, grass stains and 
strawberry juice; and there were marks of 
recent tears among the other stains on his 
cheeks. In one dirty hand he was holding tight 
a huge strawberry. 

In spite of his untidy looks Marjorie recog- 
nized him at once as George Medill Watts, 
Jr., with whom she had a story-telling ac- 
quaintance after Sunday school, when she 
usually escorted him home to his busy mother. 

“Hello, Meddie!” she hailed him from the 
apple tree. “What are you doing so far from 
home ?” 

Meddie glanced up in astonishment and 
with great and visible‘ relief. A smile curled 
the corners of his mouth engagingly. 

“Yunned away,” he said sweetly, and added 
with pathetic afterthought, “an’ now I’m tired 
an’ awful hungwy.” 

“Dear me!” Marjorie replied, swinging her- 
self down to the lane beside him. “Come up 
to the house with me, and I will give you 
some bread and milk and telephone to your 
mother.” 

Meddie went confidingly, with one thin, 
grimy little hand in hers; and, being entirely 
willing to talk, he was soon explaining to 
Marjorie that he and his mother had been 
calling at the next farm up the lane, that he 
had become tired” of listening on the piazza 
to the uninteresting things women like to talk 
about, and that he had accordingly started 
out to see the world for himself. 

Marjorie shook a reproving head at him, 
but sat him down at the dining-room table 
before a big glass of milk and a plate piled 
high with thick slices of bread and butter, 
on which she had put a dash of currant jam 
for extra measure 

Meddie munched blissfully while his hostess 
set his mother’s anxiety at rest over the tele- 
phone. 

“T told your mother that I would drive you 
home when I go in for the mail,” Marjorie 
informed him on her return. “She was wor- 
ried.” 

Meddie tried unsuccessfully to combine a 
properly penitent air with a mouthful of 
bread and milk and grinned happily instead. 

“We don’t have much butter at our house,” 
he announced, licking a yellow-tipped finger 
with relish. “I like butter.” 

“But why don’t you have it, then?” Mar- 
jorie asked carelessly. 

With his curly red head tipped to one side 
like a bright-eyed bird’s, Meddie became 
thoughtful. 

“Costs too much,” he explained seriously at 
last. “Mother says lots of things costs too 
much now, an’ we haven’t room for a garden 
or a butter-an’-milk cow, Marjorie.” 

“Oh-h, yes,” Marjorie said, flushing. Look- 
ing at her caller with sudden attention, she 
noticed for the first time-that he was not so 
round and rosy and plump of cheek and knee 
as five-year-old boys in the country should 
be. Living on a farm where money was scarce, 
but where vegetables, butter and fresh milk 
and cream were plentiful, she had never 
thought what prices such things might bring 
in the village; and probably, for all the glory 





of his C. P. A., Meddie’s father did not draw 
a large salary at the First National Bank. 

Half an hour later, when she drove a sleepy 
and satisfied little red-headed boy into town 
and gave him into his mother’s hands at the 
door of the small white house on Centre 
Street, she was still rather thoughtful. 

“Tf only the days of barter would come 
back again,” she said to herself on the drive 
home, for a daring little notion had popped 
suddenly out of nowhere into her brown head. 
She fell nervously to twisting a soft strand of 
hair about her fingers as the idea began to 
unfold before her ready imagination. 

“T’ve got something Mr. Watts needs, for 
of course he must want Meddie and his sister 
to have the things that will keep them strong; 
and he’s got what I need, oh, so much! I 
wonder —” 

If she only dared to suggest to Mr. George 
Medill Watts the idea of renewing the old- 
fashioned custom of barter and exchange. 

Then abruptly she curled up her lip at her- 
self scornfully. “Oh, of course,” she thought, 
“if you’re going to sit still and wait without 
any work or effort for that assistant’s job to 
fall into your hand, Marjorie Mason, by all 
means just make up your mind to be a flabby 
failure for the rest of your life!” 

While the old mare jogged through the 
farm gate and round to the barn her young 
driver fought a battle with shyness, fear of 
ridicule and half a dozen other timidities. 

“He can laugh if he likes, and so can his 
wife,” Marjorie said finally, setting her teeth 
hard against her underlip, “but I’m not going 
to give up without trying.” 

She unharnessed old Nancy and walked to 
the kitchen door soberly. From the pantry 
shelf she selected a small market basket, which 
she lined carefully with a clean fringed nap- 
kin. Then she began to pack the basket with 
the special “arguments” that she thought 
would weigh with the Watts family. 

First, there was a white porcelain quart pail 
with a cover that she filled with milk from 
the same pan that she had drawn Meddie’s 
glassful from earlier in the day. Then there 
was a neat golden print of butter wrapped in 
paper, a jar of currant jam and a small glass 
saucer of fresh pot cheese covered with a 
fringed napkin. And last of all into the basket 
went a head of crisp, curly-edged lettuce 
from Marjorie’s own garden, half a dozen big 
ripe tomatoes from the same place and several 
bunches of young beets. 

“O me!” Marjorie sighed nervously, sur- 
veying her work. “Suppose he hates tomatoes 
and never eats beets!” Then, angry at herself, 
she added, “Oh, buck up—you make me 
tired!” 

When she spoke in that tone the cowardly, 
put-it-off part of her knew that it was beaten. 
She reached for her hat, took the basket over 
one arm and set out with a brisk step on the 
two-mile walk to town. 

The sun had slipped down in a bright rose- 
pink glow behind the low range of hills west 
of the village when she finally mounted the 
three white steps to Mr. Watts’s front door. 
Darkness would not come for at least an hour. 

Meddie Watts, tired from his afternoon’s 


The basket on her arm seemed to weigh a ton 
and to be growing in size 
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adventures, had been tucked off to slumber- 
land a little while before; and, having finished 
supper, Mr. and Mrs. Watts were still sitting 
at the table talking, when Marjorie’s knock 
announced her presence. 

The front door stood open, for the evening 
was warm, and by glancing through the little 


living room they could see who their visitor 


was. 

Mrs. Watts jumped up hospitably and ran 
to bring the girl inside, thanking her again in 
an eager little torrent of words for her kind- 
ness to Meddie that afternoon. 

“Come right in, Miss Marjorie,” Mr. Watts 
called after his wife pleasantly. “Have you 
had supper yet? Mary, isn’t there some cake 
and jelly left ?” 

“Oh, I can’t stay, Mr. Watts, thank you!” 
Marjorie replied hurriedly as she followed 
Mrs. Watts into the dining room. “Mother 
and father will be waiting. I only—that is, 
you see, I wish —” 

Her voice trailed off into embarrassed si- 
lence. There was a big lump in her throat, and 
her cheeks were burning miserably. The bas- 
ket on her arm seemed to weigh a ton and 
to be growing in size until it threatened to 
become the most prominent object in the 
room. 

She felt sure that both Mr. and Mrs. Watts 
must be wondering why she had come to call 
with a market basket. Perhaps they would be 
offended when she told her errand. It might 
even prejudice Mr. Watts so that he would 
not have her for an assistant in any circum- 
stances; and perhaps, too, he might not be 
willing to give lessons. 

If she could only make him understand 
how she had always loved working with fig- 
ures and what good marks she had had in 
mathematics at high school, he might not 
think that it would be so hard to teach her. 

“Sit down, my dear,” Mrs. Watts was say- 
ing kindly. “You said you: wished some- 
thing — 

She glanced at the table helplessly, hoping 
there was a piece of cake left to offer her un- 
expected guest, but the plate was disconcert- 
ingly empty. It had been the last of a cake 
baked two days ago. She flushed a little and 
smiled at Marjorie ruefully. 

“You were saying,” she repeated, hoping 
her husband, would not think about cake and 
jelly again. 

“I was wishing,” Marjorie burst out with 
the boldness of desperation, “that we were 
living back in the times when people didn’t 
need money so much, but could go to market 
and barter what they had for what they 
wanted.” 

Her listeners turned two pairs of astonished 
eyes in her direction. 

“Well,” said Mr. Watts at last, smiling, “I 
don’t see how that would help an old chap 
like me who hasn’t anything to barter, but —” 

“Oh, but you have! That’s just it,” Mar- 
jorie flung at him. Her eyes were bright and 
her hands were clasped nervously on the edge 
of the table. “It’s because of you I’m wishing 
it. Please—please try to understand and not 
think me forward 6r—or impertinent —” She 
drew a frightened breath, and then the whole 
story came out in a headlong rush: 
her need of earning money, the won- 
derful opening the coveted position 
at the bank would mean in the fall, 
her love for just that special kind of 
work and even Meddie’s innocent 
disclosure that suggested the plan. 

“You. see, we haven’t enough gar- 
den truck and milk and that kind of 
thing to pay us to sell in town,” she 
finished, without looking at her audi- 
ence, “but there would be plenty to 
keep your family supplied. I could 
come over three evenings a wee 
with a basket ; and if you would give 
me an hour’s coaching for that posi- 
tion —” 

She pushed the basket across the 
table. There was silence in the room 
for a moment. 

Marjorie waited, holding her 
breath; her heart was pumping vio- 
lently. If, oh, if they only would! 
Then Mrs. Watts began to unpack 
the basket. 

“Medill,” she said, “look at this 
butter and this milk! You blessed 
child! If Medill doesn’t agree to do 
some bartering, Marjorie Mason, I'll 
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teach you myself. I used to teach in a business 
college before I was married.” 

“This isn’t your affair, Mary,” her husband 
interposed. “This is Miss Marjorie’s and my 
barter—only I feel that I am getting the bet- 
ter of the bargain. It never occurred to me 
before to train my own assistant, but it cer- 
tainly has its advantages. Why, you have an 
excellent business head already; I can see that 
right now.” 

Marjorie looked up shyly; her face was 
radiant. 

“Oh—oh, you don’t mean you'll actually 
consider me for the position, too,” she fal- 
tered. “Why, really I hadn’t expected you to 

think about that at all till—till —” 
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“That part will depend entirely on your- 
self,” Mr. Watts said gravely, though his eves 
twinkled encouragingly. “You shall have your 
chance at the position—if you earn it. The 
board won’t begrudge me the choice of my 
assistant. We'll have to see how you work, 
my dear.” 

“T’ll work,” Marjorie said simply. She 
looked as if she were taking a vow of some 
kind, she was so solemn and so much in ear- 
nest. Then her lips broke into an astonished 
little smile. 

“Why, you can do—almost anything, can’t 
you,” she said, half in a whisper, “if you make 
up your mind hard enough? There really does 
seem to be a way; if you’ve got the will.” 


SQUIRE'S 


E-PLURIBUS-UNUM TREE 


Gy C_A.Stephens 


HE kitchen garden at our old place in 

Maine lay to the southwest of the farm 

buildings. To make it secure against any 
cattle or horses that might break loose in the 
night a five-foot wall of flat stones had been 
built round it. As a further precaution the 
gate, which was on the side nearest the farm- 
house, closed with a chain and a weight and 
could not be left open accidentally. At the 
right of the gate stood a long bee shed. 

hat is important to the present story, 
however, is that near the garden wall on the 
east side there grew a remarkably large, thrifty 
apple tree. It was not so much a widespread- 
ing as an upstanding tree; it was much higher 
than any of its mates in the Baldwin orchard 
near by. According to Grandmother Ruth’s 
reckoning, *t had come up twenty-six years 
before as a seedling, so it was not an old tree. 
Vet the trunk was now fully a foot and a 
half in diameter, and there were twelve tall, 
tapering limbs that rose in a dense thicket 
of smaller branches to a height of fully forty 
feet. 

The secret of its unusual growth is quickly 
told. The first farmhouse built on the old 
farm had stood near the spot where the tree 
now was, and for years the woodpile had been 
worked up into stove wood there. Layer on 
layer of chips, the accumulation of years, had 
rotted there and had formed a black loam— 
the best fertilizer for promoting the growth 
of fruit trees. Wherever apple trees can thrust 
their roots into an old chip yard you will 
see remarkable growth; they will sometimes 
send their roots twenty-five or thirty feet to 
reach one. 

Originally the tree bore the hardest, green- 
est and sourest apples a boy ever set his teeth 
to; but the old squire had changed all that. 
Simce it was a large tree and stood close to 
the house, he had decided to make it a kind 
of family luxury by grafting it to such good 
eating apples as ripen early in the season. He 
had started the grafting one April, and later 
in a whimsical moment had set scions of a 
different variety of apple in each of the twelve 
large, upstanding limbs. One he grafted to 
August pippins, one to sweet harveys, one to 
red astrachans and one to early sweet bough. 
August sweet, bellnap sweet, delicious, snow 
apple, pound sweeting, gillvflower, sops of 
wine and strawberry apple followed in due 
course round the tree. There may have been 
a few more kinds, but I well remember those 
twelve. He named it his E-Pluribus-Unum 
tree—one composed of many. 

He had grafted the tree the second year 
before we young folks came home to the old 
farm to live; and two years later the grafts 
began to bear apples. As time passed they 
bore abundantly—beautiful, large fruit, red, 
golden yellow and pale green, some of which 
ripened by the middle of August. 

What a delight that apple tree was to our 
entire family, and what races we youngsters 


“Chip dirt is what has done it”’ 


used to run with one another on those sum- 
mer mornings, striving each to be first wnder 
the tree in order to seize the fairest, the mel- 
lowest and the biggest apples that had fallen 
during the night! 

On a warm afternoon the old squire often 
sat out there to read his newspaper and occa- 
sionally to refresh himself with one of his 
favorite August pippins. He was wont to say, 
however, that it was the delicious odor of the 
fruit more than the taste of it that made the 
spot so enjoyable to him. Im time three or 
four old chairs found their way out there, 
and I remember that Grandmother Ruth and 
the girls frequently sat under the tree to do 
the family mending. There was nothing on the 
farm, I think, in which the old squire took 
more pride, not even his five yellow-skinned 
Jersey cows. He was accustomed to invite 
callers out to the tree on summer afternoons 
to see what a maze of red and yellow fruit 
the top of the tree presented. 

My story, however, concerns the time when 
the Fruit Growers’ Association met at our 
place. It was during the second week of Sep- 
tember, and I believe that it was the fourth 
season we young folks were at the old farm. 

To explain what happened I must tell an 
incident that occurred the spring before on 
the morning of April 1. A day or two earlier, 
while there was still snow on the ground, the 
old squire had gone with horse and pung up 
into the great woods to pay off the loggers 
who had been working for him that winter at 
a lumber camp. They had labored well, and 
besides their wages he gave them each a gra- 
tuity of a few dollars. Wishing to show their 
appreciation, the men presented him with the 
skin of a large bear that sometime during 
the winter they had surprised and killed. At 
first they had nailed the skin on the door of 
the shack, but afterwards for fun they had 
sewed the skin together, stuffed it with hay 
from the ox camp, and by opening the jaws 
part way and using two big brass buttons for 
eyes made the head look particularly savage. 

Accepting the present as it stood, the old 
squire put it into the back of his pung and 
brought it home with him. He had twenty 
miles or more to go, and, since the snow was 
soft, he did not reach home until eleven 
o’clock at night, when we were all abed. Not 
wishing to disturb us, he opened the door of 
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the barn softly, drove inside and stabled his 
horse by the light of a lantern. Then he be- 
thought himself that the sight of the stuffed 
bear in the pung might startle us in the morn- 
ing, and he took it from the pung and put it 
partly under the manger of an empty horse 


‘stall where even by day the light was dim. He 


said afterwards that it did not occur to him 
at the time that the next day was April 1. 
He probably did not give the matter much 
thought, for the state of the lumber market 
was troubling him at the time. 

At sunrise we boys went out as usual to 
attend to the chores at the barn. Addison 
went a little ahead of Halstead and myself, 
for it was his share of the work to give the 
cows and the horses their meal, which they 
ate before they received their hay, which we 
tossed down to them later. He had measured 
out the meal into the boxes and was distrib- 
uting them among the various cribs when in 
passing the empty stall he noticed there some- 
thing suspiciously black. He stopped and 
looked. Although the light was dim in the 
stall, he made out a shaggy hide, yellow jowls, 
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white teeth and big, yellow eyes. “Gee whit- 
taker! A bear!” he thought. “A bear that has 
got into the barn during the night!” 

Dropping the box of meal, he ran back 
through the open door into the wagon house, 
which adjoined the barn. Addison shut the 
door and ran on through the woodhouse to 
the kitchen. There Halse and I, who were on 
our way to the barn, met him coming on the 
jump to get his gun. 

“Don’t go out! There’s a bear in the barn!” 
he shouted. We were incredulous, but we 
stopped short. After all, it was the time of 
year when thin and hungry bears just out of 
their dens are roaming round the country. 
Addison got his gun and in spite of his excite- 
ment managed to load it with buckshot. Ellen 
and Theodora had now joined us, and we all 
followed him warily to the doar of the wagon 
house. Cautiously he opened it and, cocking 
the gun, stole forward on tiptoe to a place 
where he could peep into the horse stall. The 
shaggy black form was still crouching there. 
Taking a hasty aim, he fired and then jumped 
back through the doorway. We clapped the 
door shut behind him. 

Theodora ran in to summon the old squire; 
and presently he came out, hastily dressed, 
and with a broad grin on his face. “I’m afraid 
you’ve spoiled my bearskin,” he said, glancing 
from one to another of us. “I hope you 
haven’t set the barn afire.” 

Then he told us about the skin. Addison 
was much chagrined to hear that he had fired 
at a dummy bear; and, since it was the Ist 
of April, we were all much inclined to believe 
that the old squire had played a joke on us. 
Indeed, Addison was thirsting for satisfaction. 
“We'll put that back on him somehow before 
the year’s up,” he declared more than once 
thereafter. 

But no good opportunity to square the ac- 
count presented itself until the time when the 
fruit growers came to our house. Then Addi- 
son saw his chance. At that time the associa- 
tion was not large, for it had been organized 
only the year before. Capt. Leonard Swett, 
Hosea Billings, Orin White and the old squire 
were the leaders. There were no more than 
sixteen members, and this was one of the first 
times they had met.*Each of the members was 
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to give his experiences in raising fruit, par- 
ticularly apples, and afterwards they were to 
have dinner. Grandmother Ruth and the girls 
had been preparing for it a day in advance. 

“After dinner the old gentleman will be sure 
to take them out to see his Baldwins and his 
E-Pluribus-Unum tree,” Addison said. “He 
will want to tell them all about the tree; and 
while they are in the house at table we will 
fix the tree up in style.” 

Addison’s plan called for a trip to the gro- 
céry store at the Corners; but we managed it 
after dark and brought home half a bunch 
of bananas, two dozen oranges and a dozen 
lemons. We also gathered a basketful of to- 
matoes in the garden, seven or eight large 
cucumbers, three squashes and a pie pump- 
kin; and the next day, while dinner was going 
on, Addison fetched a ladder from the barn 
and climbed to the top of the tree and 
assisted by Halstead and a hank of twine, 
adorned it with varieties of fruit never seen 
on an apple tree before—or since. 

Ellen was to wait on table, and we took her 
into our confidence, for we wanted her help. 
In case the old squire seemed likely to forget 
to show the tree she was to whisper a re- 
minder in his ear just as his guests were leay- 
ing the table. 

But the old squire needed no prompting; 
he had probably had it in mind to show the 
tree from the first. “My friends,” he said as 
they rose from the table, “I want you all to 
come out and see a rather remarkable app!c 
tree, which finely illustrates the beneficial ef- 
fects of rotted wood chips as a fertilizer for 
orchards.” And he led the way to the garden. 
Ellen followed them under pretense of gather- 
ing sweet-pea blossoms in the garden. 

“Now here is where the former farmhouse 
stood,” the old squire said when they had 
assembled under the tree. “The old chip yard 


was in front of it near where this great tree 
now stands. You see what 2 growth it has 
attained and what a lofty top it has. Six years 
ago I grafted it to twelve different kinds of 
early apples specially for family use. Now I 
want you to come close to the trunk and 
glance up into the top. It is quite a sight.” 
The old gentleman knew so well how the 
apples up there looked that he did not take 
the trouble to glance up himself. “That shows 
what chip dirt will do. for apple trees,” he 
added. “We may well profit by it.” 

‘The visitors drew close under the tree, and 
all looked up as requested—while the old 
squire stood triumphantly by. At first no one 
spoke; the spectacle’ in the tree apparently 
held them spellbound. Not only was the top 
of the tree resplendent with red and yellow 
apples; there were oranges, lemons, bananas 
and tomatoes, and on a number of limbs 
cucumbers, squashes and a yellow pie pump- 
kim hung by their stems. 

The visitors began to glance at one another, 
first with amazed, then with amused, faces. 
Presently Capt. Leonard Swett spoke: “Did 
you want us to understand, ‘squire, that chip 
dirt will make an apple tree produce all we 
see on this one?” 

“That’s exactly what I mean to say,” the 
old squire replied confidently. “Chip dirt is 
what has done it.” 

A roar of laughter followed this astonishing 
statement. Somewhat disconcerted, the old 
squire now glanced up the tree for the first 
time. Ellen declared afterwards that the old 
gentleman’s mouth fairly gaped, and that for 
a moment or two he seemed unable to believe 
his eves. He glanced at his guests and then 
looked round; and I think he caught sight of 
three boys’ faces in the great doorway of the 
barn. Light appeared to dawn on him. 

“My friends,” he remarked, “it is a pretty 
serious. matter for an old fellow like me to 
have three roguish grandsons about th: 
place.” 

That was all he said. Then he led the way 
down to the Baldwin orchard, where the fruit 
was less diversified. 

After comparing notes with Ellen we bo; 
kept out of sight during the rest of the after 
noon. When the visiting fruit growers wen: 
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iway, we noticed from a, distance that. their 
faces were still wreathed in smiles. At the 
supper table that evening no one mentioned 
what had happened at the E-Pluribus-Unum 
tree; but after the old squire had retired that 
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night Addison approached the door of his 
bedroom and called out, “Gramp, do you re- 
member that bear in the barn last spring ?” 
There was no reply, but Addison heard the 
old squire rapidly getting out of bed and beat 
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Chapter Two. Pierre opens a strange bundle 


S Helen struggled through the jungle- 
A grown path that led from the shell ridge 
to the edge of the new canal where she 
had left her pirogue she could hear excited 
voices. When she emerged she saw the land 
company’s launch and on the black dirt levee 
above it a little group of men who were look- 
ing off across the land protected by the dyke. 
A hundred yards nearer her stood James Wol- 
fert, resident manager of the land company, 
and her brother Ross. They were almost di- 
rectly across the canal from her. 

Ross’s face was pale and set hard; Helen 
knew that he had had a violent quarrel with 
the manager. Even as she stood hidden in the 
mangroves Wolfert cried out angrily, “You're 
discharged, Hardy! You broke up the only 
good sale I’ve had a chance to make this 
spring. Crooked? You didn’t need to concern 
yourself with my busimess! You’re here to 
take my orders! And those Swedes—what did 
they know about this miserable piece of 
levee? You had to bring ’em right here and 
show ’em the salt water creeping into their 
quarter ditches!” 

“I showed them what they were supposed 
to buy—just as it was. All right, Wolfert, I’m 
discharged! You’ve got to get some one else 
to put over your sharp tricks for you.” Turn- 
ing away, Ross walked up the levee toward 
the solitary house. 

Wolfert shook his fist and then started back 
toward the puzzled group of land buyers 
waiting at the launch. “Remember,” he called, 
“your forty dollars a month stops right now, 
and your credit at the company store stops, 
too! You can go to trapping muskrats with 
the Cajun swampers. to pay the balance on 
that eighty acres of yours! I'll drive you 
across the ditch with that pirate Boudreau 
outfit one of these days! The main levee is 
coing, Sane across Grand Coquille ridge next 
week !” 

Ross walked on without a word. Helen 
waited until Wolfert had gone back to the 
discomfited land seekers, to whom she heard 
him try to make some lame explanation. 
Then, stepping from the brush, she gave a 
clear, low whistle. Her brother turned and 
stared across the canal into the green man- 
grove jungle. 

“Here I am, Ross! I heard you—and I, oh, 
I’m proud of you!” 

Ross smiled ruefully. “You won’t be proud 
when we come to face our grocery bills next 
month. I—I guess I’m out of it.” 

“The direetors will never put up with Wol- 
fert’s meanness and dishonesty.” 

“IT don’t know. Tf he gets ‘that levee up 
across the Boudreau shell ridge and keeps the 
water out, they’ll think he’s a great man. He 
has no right to put the dredge on Grand Co- 
quille until the court decides the title in our 
favor, but he will risk it. He’s smart enough 
to think that, if he gets the work started, the 
old Creole family is too slow and easy-going 
to find a way to stop him.” 

“He'll get a surprise,” said Helen as she 
slipped into her little green pirogue and pad- 
died across to the unshaded prairie side of the 
canal. “Ross, E just met them !” 

Ross turned to stare at her. “Met whom ?” 
he asked. 

“The Boudreau family! There’s only one 
left. I told him he was the last of the pirates, 
but he didn’t smile. I’ve had a real adven- 
ture!” 

Ross was staring at her, dumfounded. 
“W hat on earth —” he began. 

I've met the enemy and an alligator; but 
« still until Wolfert goes.” 

W ith some trouble the resident manager got 
the engine of the launch started; as the Fleet- 
wig turned up the west ditch he shook his 
ist again at the late engineer. Ross ignored 
‘cn entirely, but when the launch had disap- 
peered he said to his sister: 

Talk about pirates! Why, Wolfert’s more 
¢* oked than the lot of ’em! But what’s this 
“out an alligator and the Boudreaus ?” 

‘{elen told him everything. 

Studying to be a reclamation engineer, 

-" said Ross. “Say,—hold on,—is that the 
icow standing over there now ?” 

“‘lerre Boudreau had breken a way to the 
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a quick retreat up the hall stairs toward his 
own room, yet not so quick that he failed to 
hear Grandmother Ruth say, “Now, Joseph, 
ié I were in your place, I should lie still and 
rest easy on this, for, if I’m any kind of judge, 
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those grandsons of yours have come honestly 
enough by all their roguishness.” 

Rising early the next morning, Addison 
divested the tree of its strange fruit, and net 
much was said about the matter afterwards. 
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Helen stopped. ‘‘ Look! ’’ she whispered. ‘* Ahead— there by the water!’” 


canal bank along the alligator run. He looked 
at his two neighbors on the hot levee. 

“Miss Hardy,” he said, “you’d better bring 
your brother over here on the shady side and 
let him cool off. I heard that racket with Wol- 
fert—I heard what you said! That’s pretty 
fine. I—I—-sort of hated the Yankees over 
there; your land company has tried so many 
tricks against our estate while I was away at 
school.” Pierre was trying to appear cool him- 
self. “Well, all I’ve got to say is that it’s great 
to see a fellow hold to what’s square against 
his own ifterest as you did just now.” 

Ross paddled the pirogue across the ditch 
and reached up to shake Pierre’s hand. “Let 
me say that if my father had lived things 
wouldn’t have turned out so. But as to the 
suit against your plantation —” he said and 
hesitated. “Well, the fight’s to a finish, I sup- 
pose. And I—I’m sorry!” He pointed down 
the south canal. “You know that our engi- 
neers can’t make the levee stick im this slough. 
If they can’t dredge one along the bay shore, 
why, we’re done up. And so we’ve simply got 
to win that case against you im the Supreme 
Court.” 

“IT was going to reclaim the lands myself 
some day,” said Pierre. “Since the war the o!d 
rice and sugar fields and the old negro quar- 
ters are all either growm over with vines or 
tumbling into ruins. But what could a fellow 
de with those suits pending?’ He suddenly 
turned and threw a shell into the hot jungle 
behind him. “Confound Uncle Armand! He 
started all this trouble fifty years ago!” 

“Uncle Armand?” Ross repeated question- 
ingly, and Helen smiled. 

“Of course you don’t know!” Pierre said, 
turning abruptly. “Hardy, maybe you might 
explain something; come with me.” He led 
the way back along the overgrown trail to 
the first oaks on the shell reef. “Uncle Ar- 
mand is still a mystery, it seems. Say, don’t 
ever have a pirate in your family!” 

Ross, though he laughed, was puzzled. “I 
always wanted to explore your big woods,” 
he said; “there’s a lot of queer stories that 
I’ve heard about old Lafitte’s doings.” 





“Now, don’t ask me!” retorted Pierre. “Bur- 
ied gold and all that! I’ve been raised on those 
yarns. Why, long before my father died he 
had to forbid the hide-up hunters from the 
place. Just because Uncle Armand was con- 
- nected with Lafitte’s men a hundred years 
ago, the Cajuns think our whole bay shore is 
filled with buried treasure.” 

The two young Northerners had to laugh 
at Pierre’s vexation. 

He led the way along the ridge by a differ- 
ent path from the one that he and Helen had 
followed. It came out finally on the shell ridge 
under a clump of great oaks, gloomy and moss 
hung; just beyond was the tiny glade where 
the pirate lay buried. Pierre was holding the 
palms aside, so that his new friends could 
creep past, when Helen suddenly stopped and 
pointed forward. 

“Look !” she whispered. “Ahead—there by 
the water!” 

The two beys looked in the direction in 
which she pointed. Against the shade of the 
cypress on the other side of the low, narrow 
ridge they saw a littl old man peering at 
them. His clothes were ragged and seemingly 
tied together with string; his. boots were 
patches of rubber and leather. From under his 
old gray hat he stood watching them, and in 
his eyes was an expression of complete aston- 
ishment and alarm. 

“Hi, there!” shouted Pierre. “What are you 
up to?” 

He was breaking through the palmettos 
when the little man started to shuffle hastily 
away toward the big oak behind the grave. 
But as Pierre lunged through the brush and 
the palmettos the man turned and ran hastily 
across the ridge. At the edge of the cypress 
swamp beyond lay a rough little dugout ; and 
a moment later the old man was seated in it 
and paddling away as fast as he could possi- 
bly go. 

“Hold on there!” shouted Pierre. “What 
business have you —” 

Then he stopped suddenly and stared at a 
bundle that lay beside the grave. It was a 
brass box wrapped carefully in old clothes, 
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. and beside it lay a rusty axe and several newly 


whittled markers in the form of rough arrows. 

“Left your plunder!” cried Pierre. “Come 
back !” 

But the intruder had vanished. The gloom 
under the cypress evem at midday was so 
great and the plumes of the Spanish moss 
bung so nearly to the weter round the bases 
of the trees that they could not even ma _e 
out the fugitive’s trail. Ross stared after hii. 
Kneeling beside the grave of his long-buried 
granduncle, Pierre was unwrapping the bundle. 

“A ship’s bimnacle box!” he muttered. 
“Now, what of that ?” 

The two Northerners gathered round him. 

“As sure as can be, that old man is the one 
who’s caring for your Uncle Armand’s grave !” 
Helen exclaimed. 

“Must be, sure. But what does any crazy 
old treasure hunter want to do that for? Of 
course he’s some hide-up seeker who knows 
that our family has always disliked gold hunt- 
ing on the place, and that we’ve refused to let 
those cranks explore the swamp; so I under- 
stand why he should try to get away. But 
this —” 

Ross was bending over the brass box. It 
was indeed a binnacle—a quaint, round brass 
receptacle, within which swung a compass. 
Apparently it was still of use, for as the boys 
tilted the box the needle oscillated uncertainly 
and then swung to the north. 

“There’s a mark on it,” said Ross; “there 
on the edge of the box—a faint red arrow, 
scratched and almost faded out.” 

“There surely is! And here, scratched on 
the brats, is a sort of four-branched tree.” 
Pierre was holding the box to the light. “Now 
what do you make of that ? With the compass 
steadied down here in the shells and with the 
needle due north on the card, the little red 
arrow points three points west-southwest.” 

Ross stared off into the jungle. “If you were 
to run a line in that direction, it would lead 
straight into the big bay, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Yes. And that old fellow—what’s his p!an, 
anyhow? I’ve seen a let of freaks round the 
river front hunting Lafitte’s gold; but that 
chap —” ; 

Helen interrupted him. “There’s an engrav- 
ing on the brass. It’s very dirty, but here’s the 
date—plain. It’s 1809. And there’s a name, 
too. Look—V, E, N —” 

Pierre turned the round box suddenly and 
stared down at the inscription. Then in a low 
voice he said, “Le Vengeur!” 

“That’s just what it is!” exclaimed Helen. 

“Well,” asked Ross, “what was that?” 

Pierre seemed to be deep in thought for a 
while. Then he got up and looked at the auiet 
mound with the spike of purple water flowers 
laid across the white shells. 

“Vengeur!” he said. “Why, I remember 
now. That was the name of a ship, a block- 
ade runner of the Civil War; and Granduncle 
Armand commanded her when he was a very 
old man. After forty years of absence, no one 
knew where, he came back with the schooner, 
and the family wouldn’t receive him. When 
the war came on he became a cotton-blockade 
runner, and finally, when the Federal troops 
captured New Orleans, Uncle Armand was 
cornered down in Barataria Bay. He burned 
the schooner and never went te see her again. 
He lived on this. point alone for three years 
and asked to be buried here.” 

“Well,” said Helen excitedly; “that old fet 
low knew him!” 

“And he probably knew of the Vengeur, 
too,” added Ross. “He came back with the 
compass off your uncle’s ship.” 

“We've got to hunt him down,” said Pierre, 
“sure as can be. All the negro field hands 
will become excited if they find that another 
hide-up man is in the back swamp. He’ll upset 
alt the work, just the way the hide-up men 
used to do when father was trying to run the 
old plantation. Say, that is a puzzler! Hardy, 

I don’t want the yarn to get out. Will you 
help me to trail down that hide-up hunter in 
the deep swamp ?” 

“Will E?”” answered Ross. “I’ve lest my job 
with Wolfert. Helen, we’d as soon hunt down 
Pirates as anything else, wouldn’t we?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Roman Lictors 


FACT AND COMMENT 


‘THINK OVER THE ACTS of your life care- 
fully before you ask for exact justice. 


Admitting you don’t know is going 
The first Step on the Road to Knowing. 


JUST AS THERE IS a potential statue in 
every block of marble, so is there an ideal 
self in every man. Be, then, the sculptor of 
your own character. 


IT IS OF LESS ACCOUNT what a man’s 
business is than what he brings to it. By the 
side of the millionaire farmer whom we men- 
tioned recently may be set one of the origi- 
nators of the five-and-ten-cent-store idea, 
whose estate was recently administered. When 
he married he was working for ten dollars a 
week, but he left an estate of more than 
twenty-seven millions. 


THE WAR-TIME SHIPBUILDING pro- 
grammes have given the world far more ton- 
nage than it had in 1914, but the freight to 
be moved is only about two-thirds as much as 
it was before the war. The cost of operation 
has increased, rates have recently decreased, 
and a great many ships are out of commis- 
sion. The depression of ocean shipping is so 
great that any change must be for the better. 


BEGINNING WITH the idea of giving Vice 
President Coolidge a suit of clothes made of 
native wool, a Massachusetts farm bureau 
now plans to have its entire wool clip manu- 
factured into cloth and sold in the state. It is 
a sensible plan. There are plenty of people 
who would buy honest gray homespun that 
contains no cotton, that is stout enough to 
stand rough use and that turns water like a 
canvasback duck. 


THE VALUE of ploughland in the United 
States on March 1 of this year was on the 
average $83.78 an acre, as compared with 
$90.01 in 1920, and $74.31 in 1919. The heav- 
iest drop in the price of land—as much as 30 
per cent in some instances—is in the Southern 
states where cotton is the principal crop. 
Prices of land in the Western states show the 
smallest decline, and in the case of California, 
Oregon and Colorado there was a slight in- 
crease over last year. . 


GLASSMAKING is one of the great national 
industries of Belgium. Even before the war it 
was a source of large wealth, and to-day it 
is playing an important part in rehabilitating 
the country. Belgium has been famous for its 
glassmaking for many centuries, and at the 
present time glass holds first rank among the 
general exports from Belgium to all other 
countries. There is scarcely a civilized nation 
in the world that is not more or less depend- 
ent upon Belgium for window glass, mirrors 
and table glass. 


THE “STORE AT YOUR DOOR” is the 
old-fashioned peddler’s cart adapted to mod- 
ern times. It is a huge motor van fitted up like 
a self-help store with room inside for eight or 
ten shoppers and shelves that contain all the 
articles of a modern grocery. It arrives on 
schedule time, stays for three ten-minute peri- 
ods in each block and leaves on time. If you 
have not finished your shopping at the end of 
ten minutes you ride to the next stop; but 
when you leave the chauffeur checks up the 
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articles in your basket and figures the amount. 
The plan, where it has been tried, which is in 
the Middle West, has so caught the house- 
wives’ fancy that more than a thousand 
“stores” are building for this year’s business. 


°° 
TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


N considering the subject on which Secre- 
tary Hughes has lately expressed what we 
believe to be the deliberate judgment of 

all Americans who are not socialists at heart 
it is first of all necessary to clear it of obscu- 
rities and misunderstandings: 

Trade with Russia is permitted and is really 
going on; there is no law against it. An 
act that forbids trading with the enemy is 
still in force, but we have never been at war 
with Russia. With Germany, on the other 
hand, we are technically at war, and the law 
nominally applies to trade with Germany; 
yet last year we imported even from Germany 
goods worth almost $89,000,000 and sent 
thither goods worth $311,000,000. Our trade 
with Russia was much less: our imports from 
European Russia were $1,825,390 and our ex- 
ports $15,446,832; but that it reached even 
those figures, and that it was officially re- 
ported, is proof that it is possible and that 
the laws do not forbid it. 

What the soviet government desired and 
what Great Britain has granted but the 
United States government refused is not 
simply trade but trade relations between the 
two countries. The phrase implies a commer- 
cial agreement like the various agreements 
that we have with almost all the established 
governments of the world; the exact terms 
would be reached by discussion between the 
representatives of the two countries. The 
reply of Secretary Hughes, in which he re- 
jected the proposal. for such a discussion, 
means that our government refuses to enter 
into any relations with those who now rule 
Russia. It neither admits nor denies their right 
to exercise the power that they have, but it 
leaves no doubt that we refuse to recognize 
their political, economic, commercial or social 
authority. 

There is a positive as well as a negative side 
to the powerful note in which the Secretary 
of State expressed the decision of the Admin- 
istration. His references to “the plight of Rus- 
sia” and to “the present causes of progressive 
impoverishment” form a terse and unmistak- 
able condemnation of the existing régime. The 
assertion that “it is only in the productivity 
of Russia that there is any hope for the Rus- 
sian people” is a principle that even the Bol- 
sheviki can hardly dispute; and if they deny 
that the conditions necessary to bring about 
normal and healthy productivity are, to use 
Mr. Hughes’s words, “the safety of life, the 
recognition by firm guaranties of private 
property, the sanctity of contract and the 
rights of free labor,” and if they are unwilling 
to restore those conditions they cannot now 
or hereafter hope for an agreement with us. 
Heretofore they have not permitted those 
requisites to exist, and the consequence is 
that they have no surplus of production to 
form the basis of trade. 

The lesson conveyed by the Secretary of 
State has, of course, been wasted on the Rus- 
sian leaders, but that does not concern us. 
It is a matter between them and the people 
whom they are exploiting. 
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THE COST - PLUS SWINDLE 


NE of the men who, as a representative 
QO of the railway employees, took part in 

the negotiations before the Railway 
Labor Board was quoted as ready to agree to 
the plan of running the railways on a “cost- 
plus” basis, with the present wages as a basis 
and a government guaranty to the roads of 
whatever was necessary to give them a fixed 
profit above the cost of operation. It is dis- 
couraging to learn that anyone to-day soberly 
proposes to do anything, especially to carry 
on so great and expensive a business as rail- 
roading, by that extravagant and careless 
method. 

The government introduced the cost-plus 
system during the war to speed up produc- 
tion and to avoid. discussing wages with the 
workingmen. The contractor who built army 
camps or cargo ships or munition factories 
was told to go ahead and spend whatever he 
had to and then to collect his six or eight or 
ten per cent profit on what he had spent. The 
plan did quiet labor difficulties, but whether 
it was the only way of persuading our citizens 
to work steadily and faithfully for the nation 
in its emergency is by no means so certain. 


But the plan had a less desirable effect: it 
increased tremendously the cost of the war. No 
one knows how much, but billions of dollars 
at least. Under pressure of government com- 
petition, states, municipalities, corporations 
and private citizens adopted it. Ocean freights 
are higher, railway fares are higher, rents are 
higher, taxes of every sort are higher, because 
of the billions that were wasted under the 
cost-plus system. If our railways were so run, 
there would literally be no limit to what they 
might cost, and, since the government would 
have in the end to guarantee profits, taxes 
would mount to unheard-of figures. The car- 
nival of folly could not last long, but it might 
easily bankrupt not only the railways but the 
government itself. 

The cost-plus system encourages every sort 
of expenditure and discourages every kind of 
economy. The higher the basic cost the more 
can be collected as profit. There is even no 
reason for guarding against crookedness; no 
one but the public is being robbed, and the 
stolen or wasted money is all expense on 
which a profit can be reckoned. Cost-plus 
makes it unnecessary for anyone to practice 
efficiency, to work honestly, to treat a cus- 
tomer or an employer justly. It rewards trick- 
ery, laziness and smoothness in robbing the 
people. We hope the country has seen the last 
of the swindle. o 


RELAXING 


ORE than anything else American life 

in the twentieth century means ten- 

sion. We live wound up to the highest 
pitch. Everywhere about us is the sense of 
speed, the sense of mad, multiple activity, the 
sense of varied strains, all crowding in upon 
one another with such a persistent, throng- 
ing, dominating pressure that one besets us be- 
fore we have fairly finished with that which 
should have preceded it. 

Like children playing on the shore, 

Buried a wave beneath 


Another wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe. 


The tension is so constant, so unrelieved, that 
we are hardly aware of it as tension at all, 
until all at once something breaks. Well for 
us if it does not break irremediably. 

In such an atmosphere of high, persistent 
strain relaxation is good for all of us; for most 
of us it is indispensable if we wish to pre- 
serve our usefulness and even our existence. 
The form of relaxation commonly sought and 
advocated is diversion, turning our thoughts 
from the pressing business of life to something 
that we are not obliged to do, something that 
will cheer and gladden and amuse and for the 
moment make us forget. And that is well 
enough. The only trouble is that tension and 
strain have become so much a habit that we 
are likely to carry them into even our amuse- 
ments—to travel, to play golf, with the same 
passionate, exhausting ardor that we give to 
the business pursuits that are wearing out 
our lives. 

Better therefore than even relaxing by di- 
version is the habit of relaxing by pure will. 
Learn to throw yourself down in the sun, or 
in the shade, by day or by night, and just for 
a few moments absolutely ease all strain, for- 
get all pressure, no matter how overwhelm- 
ingly urgent it may appear. Make the mind a 
blank, make the nerves and muscles soft, flex- 
ible, quiescent. Only when you have learned 
really to do that will you begin to perceive 
how great and unnatural is the state of strain 
in which you commonly live. And if you learn 
that profound and beneficent secret of relax- 
ing at will,—and it can be learned,—you will 
not only live longer and far more happily but 
you will do more work when you do work, 
and the work will be better done. 


e°¢ 
FROM LIBERAL TO CONSERVATIVE 


T is a commonplace of observation that 
men grow more conservative as they grow 
older. Also they abate something of their 

eagerness for changing organizations that be- 
fore they entered them they were passion- 
ately ready to reform or to overthrow. 

Although the Liberal party in England was 

in power ten years more than the Conserva- 
tives, between 1850 and the beginning of coa- 
lition government, and, although each party 
in turn recruited the House of Lords from its 
own ranks during the whole period, that house 
has always been strongly Conservative. Some 
of those who were raised to the peerage by 
Liberal premiers remained true to the party 
that honored them, but many did not remain 
true. As members of the house that the radi- 
cals were determined to “mend or end,” they 
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gradually became conservative in their prin- 
ciples and then, naturally, Conservative in 
their party association. 

Power or responsibility tends even more 
than advancing age or conservative environ- 
ment to moderate radical zeal—a fact that has 
been demonstrated many times in American 
political history; but it does not always do 
it. Mr. Roosevelt was a conspicuous exception 
to the rule. As President he displayed an im- 
petuous and determined leadership in many 
reforms that he might have been suspected of 
favoring before he was elected, but that he 
was not generally known to favor. Perhaps 
the estimation in which he is held, and will 
always be held, is owing to the fact that when 
he had the power he lost not a particle of his 
sturdy pertinacity. 

‘We have two striking examples of the 
working of the rule in the two great prime 
ministers of the day: - Briand and Lloyd 
George. M. Briand first came to the front in 
French politics as a Socialist and a sworn 
enemy of the Roman Catholic Church. Re- 
sponsibility has softened him until now he 
depends for his chief support in the Chamber 
of Deputies, not, to be sure, on extremists of 
the Right, but on the moderate men of several 
groups. Everyone knows the early political 
attitude of Mr. Lloyd George. Before the war 
his radical measures and his unbridled lan- 
guage made him in the eyes of the Unionists 
the most obnoxious person in public life; yet 
within the last few weeks those same Union- 
ists have talked seriously of making him their 
leader in the House of Commons, to succeed 
Mr. Bonar Law. He still calls himself a Lib- 
eral, and no doubt truly; but he is not the 
Liberal of his Limehouse speech, or a Lib- 
eral of the same stamp as Mr. Asquith. Both 
he and M. Briand are conducting conservative 
governments, and their fiercest enemies are 
those with whom they were once in close 
agreement. 

Lenine relaxed none of his principles when 
he and his fellow usurper seized the govern- 
ment of Russia. They went as far as it was 
possible to go in misusing their power and 
in discarding all the accepted rules of civilized 
society. Have they come to realize the break- 
down of their cherished system and been 
startled into a moderate reaction and modifi- 
cation of their antisocial theories? Lenine 
wishes the world to think so, but it is safest 
to distrust him. 

Political and social progress is achieved by 
degrees. The public conscience has to be 
aroused by the fierce attacks of radical re- 
formers on existing conditions. Sometimes, 
though not always, the evils are exaggerated. 
In any case the proposed changes are hotly 
opposed, and what is old and established is 
stoutly defended. Thus, if time is given for 
consideration, and if there is really good 
mixed with the bad in the institution that is 
under fire, the cooler heads among the re- 
formers gradually align themselves with those 
conservatives who discriminate and who wish 
progress to .be a constructive movement 
toward that which is better rather than a 
headlong destructive force that sweeps away 
time-honored institutions altogether. Many a 
government has been saved by the moderating 
influence of men who began their public life 
as extremists. 
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THE MODERN LICTORS 


URING the great days of the Roman 

state the consuls and certain other high 

magistrates were attended in public by 
persons called lictors. Their duty it was to 
clear the way, to enforce respect for the 
authority of the magistrates and to arrest and 
punish criminals. As the emblem of their 
office the lictors bore the fasces: a bundle of 
rods bound together round the handle of an 
axe, the blade of which projected at one end. 
To the people of Rome the lictors with their 
fasces were the visible symbols of order and 
of respect for authority. 

There has lately come into existence in Italy 
an organization known as the Fascisti, which 
recalls the officials of old Roman days. The 
members of it wear in their buttonholes the 
insignia of the fasces and are sworn to combat 
everywhere the Anarchists and Bolsheviki 
who are trying to break down the existing 
government. In Italy as elsewhere the Reds 
have a programme of terrorism. They have 
taken to exploding bombs in theatres and 
in other public places, to burning factories or 
the houses of conspicuous leaders in politics 
or industry, to organizing riots and secret 
assassinations. Lately the Fascisti have fo!- 
lowed every outrage of that sort with a re- 
prisal. They set fire to the house or the news- 
paper office of some well-known Red leader 
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or they break up a Communist meeting and 
beat and kill those of the Reds who fall into 
their hands. They apply literally the old He- 
brew law, “Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” The 
story of the doings in Italy reminds the reader 
of the kind of fighting that goes on in Ireland, 
except that government forces as such are not 
engaged. 

The Fascisti are not soldiers or policemen. 
They are rather a great vigilance committee, 
five hundred thousand strong, whose militant 
methods are said considerably to have dis- 
couraged and cowed the propagandists of 
Bolshevism. The founder of the organization 
is Benito Mussolini, the editor of the Popolo 
d’ Italia of Milan, a man who was formerly 
an extreme Socialist but whom the war con- 
verted into an eager Nationalist. 

Why does not the Italian government inter- 
fere to quiet the disorder and to crush the 
Communist agitation that began the quarrel ? 
The reason given by those who understand 
the situation is curious. The Italians do not 
worship the state as such. They believe that 
government exists only to carry out the will 
of the people. What that will is they mean to 
decide for themselves—by peaceful methods 
in ordinary circumstances, but by violence if 
any party chooses to inveke violence. No- 
where is speech any freer than it is in Italy. 
Revolutionists who could hardly keep out of 
jail in the United States are members of par- 
liament in Italy. Government interference 
with the Reds would only strengthen them. 
The people prefer to fight the thing out them- 
selves and to leave the government in the 
hands of the side that proves the stronger. 

It is a point of view that puzzles the cooler, 
more legalistic northerner, but the advocates 
of it maintain that, although it may make 
disorder more frequent, it makes revolution 
less probable. Certainly Italian observers be- 
lieve that the Communists have already lost 
their fight, and that Italy is less likely than 
any other of the war-exhausted nations to “go 
Bolshevist.” 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF FREEDOM 


O most of us freedom means no more 

than liberty to do as we like. It takes an 

unusual person to prize freedom as an 
abstract principle, or to grow enthusiastic 
over the freedom to do something that he had 
never cared to do or thought of doing. 

Since different people want to do such dif- 
ferent things, they naturally have different 
ideas of what freedom means. A great many 
Americans have been energetic and enterpris- 
ing in business and have loved to do things 
on their own initiative; to them freedom has 
consequently meant freedom of enterprise. 
Other Americans care little to engage in busi- 
ness enterprise but seek rather to express 
themselves in writing and speaking; therefore 
to them freedom does not mean much unless 
it includes freedom of speech and of the press. 
The men of enterprise have not always been 
so zealous for freedom of speech and of the 
press as for freedom of enterprise; and the 
talkers and writers have not always been so 
zealous for freedom of enterprise as for free- 
dom of speech. 

It is interesting and instructive to observe 
that certain foreign countries assert that 
Americans have less freedom than their own 
citizens. Americans are much freer than Euro- 
peans to engage in productive enterprises; 
they are freer to seek their fortune in all sorts 
of useful employment ; they can discuss public 
questions both in’ open forums and in the 
public press much more freely; but they are 
less free to gratify their animal appetites. That 
is the only respéct in which Europeans are 
freer than Americans are? Since we do not 
greatly prize that particular kind of freedom, 
we are not conscious that our freedom is re- 
stricted, but doubtless Europeans feel much 
freer in their own lands than they would feel 
if they came here. 

The tendency on our part to prize merely 
that freedom which enables us to do what we 
like to do rather than to prize the freedom 
that enables everyone to do whatever is useful 
and to seek the legitimate rewards of his effort 
helps to explain why freedom makes such 
slow progress. We must first learn to realize 
that no one kind of freedom is any more 
sacred than any other, and that no special 
kind is an end in itself. Each and every kind 
must meet the test of social utility. No one is 
entitled to freedom to do anything that is 

‘ontrary to the public good. Freedom to pro- 
duce, freedom to consume and freedom to 

peak and write are all on the same footing; 
«ll alike should be subject to that limitation. 

‘Vhen we clearly realize that truth and begin 
‘o work consistently for the larger freedom 
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rather than for the narrower, fragmentary 
and personal freedom, then real freedom will 


have a new birth. 
AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE French recently held a competition for 





designs intended for a new issue of postage | 
stamps. Nearly all of the designs submitted | 


were suggested by the war; the best ones show 
a splendid Gallic cock crowing in triumph, 
the head of a poilu in a steel helmet and a 
head representing France in a winged cap. 


None of the designs won the highest prize | 
offered, for none was thought sufficiently orig- | 


inal or striking to merit it. It may be that 
none of the three prize-winning designs will 
replace the present graceful design of the 
Sower, though the matter has not yet been 
decided. ° 


HE special session of Congress, which met | 
on April 11, will devote itself to passing | 


certain important appropriation bills that | 


failed to be enacted during the short session, | 


and to taking up the pressing questions of 
tariff and tax legislation. The session bids fair 


to be a long one. The Republican majorities | 


in both houses are large, but there is a good 
deal of independent thinking within the party, 
and it will not be easy to line up all the mem- 


bers of it for any specific programme. Disci- | 


pline is always lax when the majority is so 
large that it has no wholesome fear of an 
aggressive and powerful minority. President 
Harding followed the precedent set by Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1913 and read his first message 
to Congress in person. 

So 


HE former emperor of Austria—Hungary, 

Charles of Hapsburg, seems to have vague 
ideas about what is going on in the world 
around him. His recent visit to the scenes of 
his former authority in the effort to stimulate 
a coup that should put himi back on the 
throne came to an inglorious end. In Austria 
he got no encouragement at all. But it was 


Hungary rather than Austria that he really | 


hoped to interest in his plans, for Hungary 
is still a nation with a territory of value, 
whereas Austria has sunk into the condition 
of an impoverished and politically-friendless 
duchy. But Admiral Horthy, though he is a 
monarchist at heart, could not hurry Charles 
out of the country fast enough. He knows 
that Charles on the Hungarian throne would 
mean instant war with Roumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, and that all French 
support would probably be withdrawn; and 
he knows that his own people, unhappy 
though they are, do not want to see restored 
those Hapsburgs whose policies brought on 
the war that plunged both Austria and Hun- 
gary into such distress. 
e 


OF E of the knotty points under the income- 
tax law has been settled by the Supreme 
Court. If you sell property that is reasonably 
to be regarded as capital—stock, or bonds, to 
take the most common examples—at a profit 
over what it cost you, the profit must be re- 
turned as income and will be taxed as such. 
The decision was unanimous. 


e 


HE investigating commission appointed 

by the Committee of One Hundred on the 
Irish situation, which Mr. Oswald Villard 
originated, has published a report that roundly 
condemns the British government for the way 
the forces of the Crown have behaved in Ire- 
land. The report cites a great number of out- 
rages that the troops have committed and 
asserts that the forces are largely recruited 
from the criminal classes of the English cities. 
The only good word it says for the British 
soldiers and policemen is that they have scru- 





pulously respected the Irish women. The report | 
gives a sad picture of the admittedly shocking | 


conditions in Ireland, but readers should re- | 


member that it had testimony from one side 
only. On the ground that the committee was 
organized by persons unfriendly to Great Brit- 
ain and was so made up as to be incapable 
of impartial investigation the British govern- 
ment and the Ulster party refused to submit 
any evidence. The findings of the English 
Labor party committees that have examined 
into some of the most unhappy incidents in 
Ireland are more serious indictments of the 
way the government has handled the situa- 
tion. Those men are clearly not unfriendly to 
England, but they have made a serious criti- 
cism of Mr. Lloyd George’s Irish policy. 




















, Flavory 
Bubble Grains 


Rice grains puffed to 8 times 
normal size. Toasted so they 
taste like nut meats. Airy, 
flaky food confections, to be 


The finest of all the cereal 
food delights. 


served with cream and sugar, 
with melted butter, or mixed 
with fruit. 





dd This Joy 


To breakfast—all your people want it 


Serve your morning cereals puffed—either Wheat or Rice. 
Whole grains are thus made enticing and easy to digest. 

In every kernel we create 100 million steam explosions—one 
for every food cell. Thus every food element is fitted to feed. 





This is Prof. Anderson’s process. It makes Puffed Grains 
the best-cooked cereals in existence. 

It makes whole-grain foods so delicious that children don’t 
neglect them. 

It makes Puffed Rice so nut-like that it is used in candy 
making and as garnish on ice cream. 

It makes whole wheat a tid-bit, delightful to children. And 
that is what every mother 
wants. 

Puffed Wheat in milk, at any 
hour, is the best dish you can 
serve. As a bedtime dish noth- 
ing else compares. 





Millions now enjoy it. 





Puffed Rice 


is whole rice puffed 


Puffed Wheat 


whole grains 
steam exploded 





Whole Wheat Dainties 


Serve Puffed Wheat in every 
bowl of milk. It is whole wheat 








made wholly digestible. 


The Quaker Oats O©mpany 


Sole Makers 























A power station in Norway that develops 
162,000 horse power 


NE of the essential constituents of the 
most important animal and vegetable 
tissues, a constituent without which life 
itself would be impossible, is the element that 
chemists have named nitrogen. That element, 
it is true, exists in inexhaustible amount in 
the atmosphere round us, but, although with 
every breath animals take it into their lungs, 
‘ they are incapable of assimilating and uti- 
lizing it for building up their tissues; and in 
the last resort they are dependent for their 
supply of the essential nitrogen compounds on 
plant food and on the proteins, the nitrogen- 
containing substances that are found in plants 
such as the cereals. Hence the importance of 
agriculture, the oldest industry and indeed the 
only industry of vital importance. 

But if plants are to grow and thrive and 
yield their rich stores for the feeding of man- 
kind, they, too, must be fed; they, too, must 
be supplied with nitrogenous food. Although 
most plants, like animals, cannot feed on the 
free nitrogen of the air, nature has made at 
least a limited provision for supplying them 
with the nitrogenous compounds that are nec- 
essary to their growth. With the passage of 
each lightning flash a certain amount of the 
nitrogen and the oxygen of the air combine; 
and in certain regions, as, for example, the 
Andes, which are much visited by violent 
thunderstorms, considerable quantities of com- 
bined nitrogen in the form of nitric acid and 
nitrates are annually returned to the soil to 
serve as food for plants. Moreover, on the 
roots of peas, of beans and of other legumi- 
nous plants there are small nodules filled with 
bacteria that by ways still hidden from us are 
able to take the elementary nitrogen from the 
air round them and combine it in a form on 
‘which the plant can feed and grow. 

So long as the populations of Western 


Part of the oven room in a Niagara Falls 
plant where cyanamide is made 
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NITROGENOUS 
FERTILIZERS 
FROM THE AIR. 


% Alexander Findlay 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Aberdeen 


Europe and America, in which 

cereals and especially wheat are a 

staple foodstuff, were comparatively 

small the normal fertility of the soil 

was sufficient to insure an adequate 

supply of grain. But the growth of population 
that took place during the last century made 
it necessary to increase the yields of cereals 
by giving to the growing crops larger and 
larger supplies of food in the form of nitrog- 
enous and other fertilizers. As the years went 
by and the rich virgin soil began to lose its 
fertility, compounds of nitrogen, especially 
sulphate of ammonia, which is produced dur- 
ing the distillation of coal, and nitrate of soda, 
which is obtained from the natural deposits 
in Chile, were applied to it in increasing 
amounts. Since the production of sulphate of 
ammonia could be increased by coking more 
coal, and since the supply of saltpetre from 
Chile could also be increased, it might seem 
that mankind could well rest content with the 
natural supply ; but unfortunately the demand 
for nitrogen compounds in agriculture as well 
as in other industries has been rapidly increas- 
ing, whereas the sources of supply for coal 
and for Chile saltpetre are not inexhaustible. 


“FIXING” NITROGEN 


The outlook, therefore, as Sir William 
Crookes pointed out in 1898, was not good; if 
the Western peoples were not soon to be faced 
with a scarcity of wheat and with famine, 
they had to find fresh sources of supply of 
nitrogen compounds, and especially they had 
to solve the problem of how economically to 
bring the great stores of nitrogen in the air 
into a state suitable to be assimilated by. 
plants. 

The problem was not altogether easy, but 
the ingenuity of chemists and engineers proved 
equal to it; so far as the supply of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers is concerned, the danger of 
a wheat famine has now been indefinitely 
postponed. Few chapters in chemistry or in 
the history of human endeavor are more in- 
teresting or epic than that which tells how 
nitrogenous fertilizers were produced from the 
air. 

As the atmosphere is essentially a mixture 
of nitrogen and oxygen it is perhaps only nat- 
ural that chemists should combine those two 
gases; indeed, the first industrially successful 
method of “fixing” atmospheric nitrogen de- 
pended on producing nitric acid by combining 
the nitrogen and the oxygen of the air. Like 
almost all the great industrial processes, that 


process is a tree that has grown from a tiny 


seed of purely scientific discovery, for it de- 
pends on one observation made by the Eng- 
lish man of science, Cavendish. In 1785 he 
noticed that when electric sparks are passed 
through air an acid (nitric acid) is produced. 
But long years of serious effort may separate 
the scientific discovery from the industrial 
utilization of it. It was not until 1902 that the 
first manufacturing plant for producing nitric 
acid from the air was set up. The plant was 
the invention of the American men of science, 
C. S. Bradley and D. R. Lovejoy, and was 
erected at Niagara Falls. Although it produced 
nitric acid, it produced it at too great a cost. 
The plant closed in 1904. 

Contrary to what reasonably might have 
been expected, it was not amid the turmoil of 
Niagara, but in the quiet valleys and near the 


lakes among the snow-covered hills 

of southern Norway, that the arti- 

ficial production of nitric acid from 

_ the air was destined to find its home 

and centre of growth. While the 
experiments of Bradley and Lovejoy were still 
going on, Christian Birkeland, professor of 
physics in the University of Christiania, and 
Samuel Eyde, an engineer, were elaborating a 
process that rapidly developed into the first 
industrially successful method of transform- 
ing the air into nitric acid. By means of an 
electric arc, which was produced by an alter- 
nating current, and of a powerful electro- 
magnet, which caused the arc to expand into 
a circular sheet of flame, they obtained the 
high temperature—from 5000° to 6000° F.— 
that is required for the reaction. The sheet of 
burning nitrogen, perhaps two yards in diam- 
eter, was formed in a narrow chamber of fire 
brick that had channels in the walls through 
which air could be led to the flame. The fire- 
brick furnace was cased in iron. At the high 
temperature of the arc the nitrogen and the 
oxygen of the air combine to form nitric 
oxide, and the gases are then led away and 
rapidly cooled. The cooled gases are then 
passed into chambers where sufficient time is 
allowed for the nitric oxide to combine with 
more oxygen to form the oxide known as 
nitrogen dioxide. When nitrogen dioxide is 
absorbed in water nitric acid is obtained. 
However, nitric acid, a corrosive substance, is 
not only difficult to handle and dangerous to 
transport but unsuitable for feeding plants. 
It must first be converted into a neutral sub- 
stance or salt, such as nitrate of soda or 
nitrate of lime. 


VARIOUS OTHER PROCESSES 


For purposes of export, the nitric acid pro- 
duced from the air is consequently allowed to 
act on limestone, and the solution of nitrate 
of lime thus obtained is concentrated by 
evaporation. The liquid is then pumped on 
cold, revolving metal cylinders, on which the 
nitrate of lime rapidly crystallizes and from 
which it is scraped off in flakes and packed in 
barrels. That nitrate of lime, or Norwegian 
saltpetre, can readily be transported to be 
used as a fertilizer in place of Chile saltpetre. 

The process that Birkeland and Eyde in- 
vented is remarkable, and its success shows 
in the rapid growth of the industry in south- 
ern Norway. The industry was established in 
1903 and was quickly extended. At the present 
time a plant utilizing 60,000 horse power is 
running at Notodden; at Vemork, near the 
Rjukan Fall, two great power stations, the 
turbines of -which are driven by water from 
Lake Mjés, and which have a capacity of 
250,000 horse power, are in operation, and the 
Rjukan Valley, which in 1907 was a peaceful 
retreat where a few farmers gained a preca- 
rious livelihood among the hills of Telemarken, 
has now become the site of a large and pros- 
perous town of almost 12,000 inhabitants. 

Although nitric acid is being produced from 
the air in small amount by the direct process 
in one or two other countries, southern Nor- 
way is the natural home of the process, for 
there water power for generating electricity is 
exceptionally abundant and cheap. However, 
interesting as is the Birkeland and Eyde proc- 
ess, and remarkable as has been its commer- 
cial success, its dependence on exceptionally 
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Tall towers of granite blocks; in them 
nitric acid is formed 


cheap electricity precludes its being generally 
adopted throughout the world; and although 
the annual output of the Norwegian factories 
reaches the large amount of 160,000 tons, it is 
only a small fraction of what is needed to 
supply the annual consumption of the world. 
The Birkeland and Eyde process therefore 
does not completely solve the so-called nitro- 
gen problem. 

Fortunately, however, chemists and engi- 
neers, stimulated by the importance of the 
problem, have succeeded in discovering and in 
developing other processes for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen and for placing the lim- 
itless stores of the element at the service of 
agriculture. 

The first of those processes is the produc- 
tion of calcium cyanamide. As far back as the 
year 1836 Sir Humphrey Davy, while investi- 
gating the preparation of potassium, a metal 
that he had discovered at an earlier date, ob- 
tained a substance that contained calcium and 
carbon, and that when treated with water 
produced an evil-smelling gas. But he paid no 
further attention to the matter; and although 
other chemists at various times during the 
nineteenth century also obtained the same 
substance, they attached no importance to it. 

In 1894, however, the brilliant French 
chemist, Moissan, who was the first system- 
atically to study reactions that take place at 
high temperatures, showed that calcium car- 
bide, as the substance came to be called, could 
readily be obtained by heating a mixture of 
limestone and coke at a temperature of about 
5000° F. in an electric furnace that he had 
invented. After that the industrial production 
of calcium carbide developed rapidly, and the 
compound was soon being manufactured in 
large amounts in different countries for use 
in producing acetylene. But another use was 


Machines for making liquid air, from 
which nitrogen is distilled 
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soon to be found for carbide, owing to the 
discovery that when nitrogen is passed over it 
at a temperature of some 1200° to 1300° F. 
the two combine to form calcium cyanamide. 

In 1901 it was shown that calcium cyanam- 
ide could be successfully employed as a nitrog- 
enous fertilizer. Another method of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen in a form: suitable for 
plant food had been found. In the industrial 
process the calcium cyanamide that is pro- 
duced is not pure, but is mixed with carbon 
and with various other substances. The prod- 
uct goes generally by the name of nitrolim, or 
lime nitrogen. 


CALCIUM CYANAMIDE 


Through the discovery of the industrial 
process for producing calcium cyanamide a 
new and important stage in solving the nitro- 
gen problem was reached. The process has this 
advantage over the process of Birkeland and 
Eyde: it is not so dependent for its success on 
the supply of cheap electricity and can there- 
fore even be carried on in countries where the 
cost of electricity is considerably greater than 
it is in southern Norway. Soon factories for 
producing calcium cyanamide sprang up in 
Norway (at Odda), in Germany, in France, 
in the United States, in Japan and indeed in 
most of the civilized countries of the world. 
Since combined nitrogen could in that way be 
obtained at a lower cost than sulphate of am- 
monia could be got from coal, or nitrate of 
soda be brought from Chile, great expecta- 
tions of an extensive cyanamide industry were 
created. But in spite of its lower price as a 
nitrogenous fertilizer farmers looked some- 
what askance at it and disliked its black and 
dusty nature; and the production of calcium 
cyanamide would scarcely have attained its 
present dimensions had chemists not found 
that by treating it with superheated steam it 
can be made to yield its nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia. At the present time, therefore, 
most of the cyanamide produced is converted 
into ammonia and its salts, the nitrate and 
the sulphate; therefore the process can be re- 
garded as an indirect method of converting 
atmospheric nitrogen into ammonia. There is 
doubtless a considerable future for it. 

Important, however, as the two great proc- 
esses already described are, there is still an- 
other that seems likely to outdo them and to 
become by far the most important source of 
combined nitrogen. That is the direct produc- 
tion, or synthesis, of ammonia from nitrogen 
and hydrogen. For that process, as for the 
production of calcium cyanamide, the nitro- 
gen is obtained by the distillation of liquid 
air, and the hydrogen is readily obtained by 
decomposing water or steam. 


SYNTHETIC AMMONIA 


The success of the process is owing mainly 
to the work of the German chemist, Haber, 
by whose name it is often called. As scientific 
investigation showed, the two main circum- 
stances necessary to the successful synthesis 
of ammonia are high pressure and low tem- 
perature. Owing to the corrosive action of 
ammonia on metals utilizing pressures greater 
than 150-200 atmospheres met with engineer- 
ing difficulties, and the necessity for working 
at moderate temperatures caused the reaction 
to take place too slowly. But chemists had 
already discovered the important phenomenon 
of catalysis: and it was only by making use of 
suitable catalysts that the reaction could be 
developed into a successful industrial process. 
When the mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen 
is passed over certain substances, such as ura- 
nium or osmium, or even iron or iron mixed 
with molybdenum (the catalyst now generally 
employed), the gases combine at so greatly 
increased a rate that the process can be car- 
ried out with success on an industrial scale; 
and since 1913, when the first factory for the 
synthetic production of ammonia was opened 
in Germany, the process has been greatly 
developed and extended. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of ammonia are now being pro- 
duced annually in Germany by the process, 
and the country has thereby made itself inde- 
pendent of all outside sources of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, So great has been the success of the 
industry and so easy to establish (for no espe- 
cially cheap electrical energy is needed) that 
during the recent war other countries took it 
up. In England and in the United States large 
works are now either built or building. In 
k rance also the production of synthetic am- 
monia is rapidly being developed by a proc- 
ess devised by the French chemist, Georges 
Claude. Fundamentally, it is the same as the 
Haber process, but much higher pressures (up 
to 1000 atmospheres) are used, and the yield 
of ammonia is thereby greatly increased. 
Whatever discoveries leading te improvements 
in the industrial production of nitrogenous 
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compounds scientific investigation and re- 
search may hold in store, it may be said that 
in the present state of our knowledge it is by 
the synthetic production of ammonia that the 
world may hope to provide itself in the future 
with the nitrogenous compounds necessary 
for its agriculture and for maintaining the 
food supply of its peoples. : 

Moreover, the synthetic production of am- 
monia, as well as the production from cyan- 
amide, has gained an added importance from 
the fact that by passing the ammonia mixed 
with air over heated platinum chemists can 
readily convert it into nitric acid, an essential 
substance for the manufacture of all explo- 
sives. By that means the ammonia is burned 
to nitric acid; or, if so desired, the process can 
be regulated so as to produce ammonium ni- 
trate, the richest nitrogenous fertilizer known. 

By the various processes that have been 
described the world as a whole is now made 
independent of the natural sources of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers, and the serious problem that 
twenty years ago faced mankind has been 
brilliantly solved by chemists working at 
various times and in various places, and mak- 
ing each his contribution to the general ad- 
vance. Surely no achievement could better 
illustrate the saying of the great French chem- 
ist, Pasteur: “In our century science is the 
soul of the prosperity of nations and the liv- 
ing source of all progress”; and no success 
could give greater force to the plea that chem- 
ical science be fostered. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE AT DINNER 


OW Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI 
looked and acted when they sat at table 
is described in a letter that a New Zealand 
woman recently found. The letter, printed 
in the Atlantic Monthly, was written by a 
Mrs. Jackson to her sister on August 26, 1787. 
We have just returned from Versailles, she 
writes from Paris, and I think that this has 
been as entertaining a day as any we have 
had. We set off before nine o’clock and 
were so fortunate as to have very favorable 
weather. We went in our London coach with 
four Horses. The distance is 12 miles. Ver- 
sailles stands on an artificial eminence in the 
midst of a Valley. We stopped at an Iron 
Gate adorned with Trophies; here we left the 
carriage and walked across a large Parade, at 
one end of which we ascended some steps and 
got in a Court paved with Black and White 
Marble. One of the guards came to us and 
offered to be our guide. 

When we got to the Door of the Room 
where their Majesties were at Dinner we 
were stopped by a Gentleman very elegantly 
dressed, and I thought by the conversation 
that passed between him and the Guard 
that he did not seem willing to let us in. In 
a very few minutes one of the attendants 
came out, and we were instantly in the Royal 
Presence. 

The Dinner was served without the least 
regularity, but the Desert was set out in Form. 
When we went into the room the King was 
eating a standing Pie, and on the table were 
Fowls, Partridges, poached Eggs and Frican- 
deaux and Pastry, all served on beautiful 
Gold Dishes. His Majesty seemed to do them 
great justice, mixed the different sauces, 
turned them about with a piece of bread and 
ate in what I thought was a very greedy 
manner. The Queen did not touch a bit, but 
played with a Napkin, which was very pret- 
tily folded, and sometimes with the Gold 
Plate that was before her. Mrs. White, who 
could never be quiet, begged me to look at 
the shabby Diaper Table Cloth and said she 
was sure if they had dined with her at New- 
castle she would have given them a better. I 
acknowledged it was coarse and looked as if 
it had been very often washed. The King con- 
cluded his very hearty meal by devouring 
three Poached Eggs, which he covered with 
gravy; and then the Desert was brought in. 
It was prettily set out, partly on Silver and 
partly on beautiful China; as soon as it was 
put down the King called for a Glass of Wine, 
bowed to us all, arose, washed his hands in a 
Golden Bason and walked immediately off; 
the Queen followed him, and what became of 
the nice dessert I don’t know. 

I had a full view of the Royal pair. The 
Queen is above thirty, a good height, rather 
embonpoint, but has a great deal of Majesty 
in her appearance. Her eyes are light blue, her 
Nose large, and her Teeth beginning to lose 
their colour. Her dress was a short Green 
suit of Clothes, trimmed with the same 
pinked. His Majesty is very dark, rather 
short-necked, and he has a large Face with 
very little expression of countenance; he had 
on a dress of Blue and Silver, and he had a 
blazing Diamond Star at his Breast. 
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Your ™ . 
Walls Express the 
HOSPITALITY 


of Your Home 


OOD taste, refinement, gentility, hospitality find 


instant expression in the home whose walls 
have the soft velvety mat finish and delicate color- 
ing that can be obtained only by using 


Instead of Kalsomine 


Alabastine is recognized everywhere 
as the most artistic and hygienic 
wall finish for homes, schools, apart- 
ments and all buildings. And even 
if your painter or decorator is so 
busy that he cannot take care of it 
you can do the work yourself. Just 
mix with water and apply with a 
suitable brush over plastered walls, 
wall-board, paint, burlap, canvas or 
even old wall paper where it is fast, 
has no raised figures and contains 
no aniline dyes. pn 


Send for Free Color Chart 


Many attractive suggestions for wall 
tinting are shown in this chart. If 
you do not find here what you want, 
send a color sample and our Service 
Department will tell you just how 
to obtain it. 

Alabastine in five-pound packages 
is for sale at paint, drug, and deco- 
rating stores everywhere. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 


459 Grandville Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Your Local Dealer is Entitled to 
Trade 
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TEA-PARTY MAKE-BELIEVE 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


She gives tea-party make-believe 
Just any time she pleases 

Beneath the old oak’s bending boughs 
Where she can catch the breezes. 


Her tablecloth is made of leaves, 
Her dishes are wee roses, 

And all the fragrant food she serves 
Is borrowed from the posies. 


When everyone has had enough 
She gives the cloth a flutter 

And flings away her “flower” bread 
And dandelion butter, 


Then hurries off to skip and play 
And do the things she wishes; 

She merely has to make believe 
That she has washed the dishes. 
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HOW SANDY TAMED PUTTER 


By Winifred L. Bryning 


OM earliest kittenhood Putter, who was 

as black as a witch’s cat and as soft and 

silky as a seal muff, had disliked petting. 
He did not often use his claws, but he showed 
his displeasure so plainly that most human 
beings and a number of animals—including 
dogs—thought it wiser to let him alone. He 
was a handsome, sleek fellow without a single 
white hair; but in spite of his good looks 
* there was such a cold glare in his eyes that 
early in life he was nicknamed the “wild cat.” 

The one being that he tolerated was his 
mother, a homely white cat named Smut, 
from the black spot on her face. She was such 
a loving, faithful animal that many people 
wondered how she could be the mother of 
such a cross creature as her son. 

But after a while something happened that 
completely changed the morose Putter. One 
day he found that he had a whole family of 
new brothers and sisters. The discovery did 
not please him; he gave his young relatives 
one look of contempt and padded haughtily 
away. 

Only one of the newcomers, however, 
stayed long enough to bother him; five of 
them were taken away, and he never saw 
them again. The sixth, who was left to com- 
fort poor old Smut, had a tawny coat and 
beautiful markings and was handsome. His 
name was Sandy. Putter couldn’t understand 
his small half brother at all, but when Sandy 
was old enough to make staggering dashes 
across the kitchen floor and to climb the cre- 
tonne curtains in the hall he began to take 
more interest in the lively little thing. 

One day when Putter was basking in the 
noonday sun Sandy darted playfully across 
the grass and pounced upon him. Putter 
turned and snarled. For a moment the kitten 
was frightened; but his love of fun soon got 
the better of his fright, and again he began 
to pat and paw his ill-tempered brother. Three 
or four times Putter sent him flying, but 
Sandy always treated it as a game and cheer- 
fully began again. Suddenly a big Airedale 
dog that belonged to a neighbor 
broke into the yard and made a 
dash for the tumbling pair. Sandy 
gave one startled hiss and fled. He 
rushed to the only tree in the yard, 
but owing to his great fright he 
lost his hold before he was halfway 
up the trunk and tumbled to the 
ground. Directly in front of the 
Airedale he rolled and had barely 
regained his feet when the great 
dog’s jaws closed on him. Surely 
that was the last of little Sandy ! 

But in a flash a black object came 
hurtling through the air straight for 
the intruder’s head. It- was Putter, 
and he meant business. Snarling and spitting, 
he raked one great paw down the Airedale’s 
face. With a yelp of dismay the dog dropped 
Sandy and bolted from the yard. 

Poor little Sandy sat down and began to 
lick his hurts. When Putter came toward. him 
he shrank away; he was afraid of everything 
now. But cross old Putter’s heart had under- 
gone a change. He began to pur gently, and 
then with a brotherly air he put his head 
down and started to lick the kitten’s torn ear 
with his rough tongue. A few. minutes more 
and Sandy, who was not badly hurt, had for- 
gotten his troubles and was rolling and romp- 
ing again. 

When Smut strolled into the garden she 
received the surprise of her life. There on the 
grass she found her two sons, rolling and 
kicking in friendly glee. She gave an anxious 
“praou” and made a rush for them, for she 
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was sure at first that Putter was killing Sandy. 
When she saw how things really were she 
began to lick their bobbing heads, first the 
big black head and then the fuzzy yellow one. 

It was hard to believe, but Sandy, the good- 
natured yellow fluff ball, had tamed Putter, 
the “wild cat.” ra 


I WONDER 


By Fay N. Merriman 


I wonder if the polliwog 

Dreams that it will be a frog, 

Or if the worm knows by and by 
It will be a butterfly? 

Now if they don’t, then mercy me, 
Astonished they are going to be! 


oe 8 
THE GREEN GLASS BEAD 
By Mabel S. Merrill 


AULINE and her, doll, Deborah, were 
going to a lilac tea when they met Stacy 
Poole and his patchwork cow. Everyone 


called the Poole cow the patchwork cow be- 


cause of her gay red-and-white coat. She had 
broken out of the pasture only a few minutes 
ago, and Stacy was driving her back. 
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THE COURTEOUS DOGS 


By Isabel Jamison 


Two gay performing doggies 
Upon their hind legs stood. 
The trick that they were trying 

Was really very good; 
But it didn’t work just right, 
For each pup was so polite 
. He really felt he mightn’t stop 
Until his partner should. 


I'll have to bring the story 
Abruptly to a close: 
Each solemn creature teetered there 
And kept his solemn pose, 
Till both were bound to sneeze, 
Then they wabbled in their knees, 
And tumbled over suddenly, 
And bumped each other’s noset 


She gives the cloth a flutter 

Pauline looked so fine that Stacy stopped 
to stare. She had on her homely old brown 
gingham, to be sure, but over it she wore a 
long double string of bright beads of all sizes 
and colors. 

Pauline looked pleased. “I found a big box 
of beads in the attic,” she explained, “and 
made myself a necklace, because I hadn’t any 
new dress to wear to Norma Thurlow’s lilac 
tea.” 

“What’s a lilac tea?” asked Stacy as he 
examined the strings critically. “Look, Pau- 
line; how much will you take for this big 
bead?” He put his finger on a large bead of 
sparkling green glass. 

“T can’t let anybody have that one,” Pau- 
line answered quickly. “O Stacy, do make the 
patchwork cow behave herself!” 

The patchwork cow was leaning down to 
chew a fold of Pauline’s dress in a way that 
pet cows have. As Pauline pulled away from 
her she threw up her head. The long necklace 
caught on one of her sharp little horns, and 
the string broke with a snap that sent a 
shower of beads all the way across the road. 

“O dear!” wailed Pauline. “Look what your 
cow has done, Stacy ! I haven’t a single pretty 
thing now to wear to the lilac tea!” 

Stacy began hurriedly to pick up the beads. 
The patchwork cow calmly watched him. 

“We'll find most of them, Pauline,” Stacy 

said. “Look, here’s a piece of string 
with beads enough on it to make 
a necklace for your doll, anyhow.” 

He wound the piece of string 
round Deborah’s neck, and Pauline 
smiled in spite of her grief when she 
saw how pretty the beads looked 
against the doll’s blue dress. 

“There,” she cried, “I don’t be- 
lieve any of the girls ever thought 
of necklaces for dolls! If I can find 
beads enough, I'll make a string for 
every doll at the lilac tea.” 

Stacy was much relieved; he said 
it was a fine idea. They managed to 
find a good many of the beads in 

the wide, hard road. Stacy found the big green 
one; he looked at it‘a‘little wistfully as he 
gave it back to Pauline. 

“Now, if you come with me to Norma 
Thurlow’s garden, you'll see what a lilac tea 
is,’ Pauline told him. 

And away they went up the road, and the 
patchwork cow tagged along behind. 

In Norma’s garden six little girls with their 
dolls were gathered round a little tea table 
that was set out in the shade of some blos- 
soming lilac bushes. The table was trimmed 
with lilacs; in the centre was a large frosted 
cake on a pink china platter. 

Stacy looked at the cake out of the corner 
of his eye. “If you say so, Pauline,” he sug- 
gested, “Ill help string the beads. The cow 
will graze round by herself near by without 
giving any great trouble, I think.” 

“All right,” Pauline agreed. Then she turned 
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to the other girls. “Who wants a string of 
beads for her doll?” 

Every girl there wanted one, and said so 
at once. They were-delighted. 

“Stacy thought of the plan,” Pauline said 
as she took her seat. “And so we must let him 
help us string the beads.” 

They all fell to work with a will. As fast as 
they finished the necklaces they hung them 
up on the lilac bushes to see them sparkle in 
the sunshine. Now and then Stacy was obliged 
to stop work to get the patchwork cow away 
from the pansy bed or to shoo her out into 
the road when she reached up to nibble at 
the lilac bushes. But he managed to do a good 
deal of work all the same. 

At length the task of stringing the beads 
was done. Then, just as the last doll had been 
decked out in a sparkling new necklace, Pau- 
line missed the green glass bead. She had 
strung it on a piece of yellow ribbon and hung 
it all by itself as high as she could reach on 
the white lilac bush—for something special, 
she said. Now it was gone. 

“You hid it to tease me, Stacy Poole!” cried 
Pauline. Stacy looked offended; but he made 
no reply. 

They searched for the bead in the grass; 
but that was like looking for a needle in a 
haystack, because bead and grass were almost 
of the same shade. They did not find it. 

“You’ve spoiled our lilac tea, Stacy Poole!” 
scolded Pauline. 

Stacy turned his back and walked out to 
the roadside where the patchwork cow was 
eating grass. Norma looked after him and felt 
sorry. After all, how did Pauline know that 
Stacy had taken the bead? 

“Come back, Stacy !”’ she called. “We’re just 
going to cut the frosted cake.” 

“No, thank you,” Stacy said stiffly. 

He took the patchwork cow by the horn 
to lead her away. Then he gave a shout that 
brought all the girls running to see what the 
matter was. Fitted neatly round one of the 
cow’s sharp little horns was a piece of yellow 
ribbon, and on the ribbon sparkled a green 
glass bead. 

“Tt must have caught on her horn when she 
reached up to bite at the white lilac tree!” 
cried Pauline. “Take it, Stacy. I was saving 
it for you all the time.” 
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TIMMY’S MIXED-UP MOVING 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


IMMY, the moving man’s little boy, was 
doing the best he could to help on mov- 
ing day. 

“Timmy,” his mother had said as she 
cooked supper the night before, “if you wil! 
take your express wagon and follow along 
behind your father, there’s many a small 
thing that you will be able to carry for him. 
One moving man and five families to move! 
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Dear me!” And Timothy’s mother gave the 
bubbling potatoes such a jab that several of 
them burst their jackets. 

That was how Timmy happened to be out 
bright and early on moving“day. Up and 
down the block he went with his express cart 
loaded high. Teakettles he hauled and old 
shoes and flowerpots, a.parrot in a cage, a 
jar of goldfish, even a kitten in a bag. The 
kitten, with its head sticking out of the bag, 
made such a noise that passers-by laughed at 
Timmy. 

It seemed to the little boy as if every family 
in town were moving into the new apartment 
house at the corner. Mrs. Micheljohn was the 
one who had the most queer things to be 
hauled. Timmy hauled pickles and preserves 
for her and a store of tinware that rattled all 
the way like a peddler’s load, and he had to 
come back for a last bundle made up df Mr. 
Micheljohn’s canes and Mrs. Micheljohn’s 
old umbrellas and Jennie Micheljohn’s crutch. 

Timmy noticed that Jennie was crying a 
little, and he felt none too cheerful himself 
with all the boys watching his funny loads of 
‘the left-over things. He wondered why the 
Micheljohns, who seemed very poor, were 
moving into the new apartment house, but 
he didn’t have time to ask. He could only 
unload the things and hurry back to Marjorie 
Weston’s house. 

“Why, Timmy,” Marjorie said to him as 
she stood on the top step of the house she was 
leaving. “how funny you look, all dusty and 
warm, nd moving all the things that your 
father asn’t time for. Just run round to the 
kitchen and Susan will give you a whole 
load.” 

So Timmy filled his cart with dustpans, 
brushes, brooms, pails and mops. 

“Take them to the new apartment house, 
Timmy,” Marjorie called to him. “We have 
the front apartment on the fourth floor.” 

Timmy began to wish the day were over. 
He liked to help his father, but he thought he 
had never seen so many things that would fit 
into a little boy’s cart. During the rest of the 
afternoon he moved hats, clocks, crockery, 
mousetraps, coal scuttles and other small arti- 
cles too many to count. Sometimes two or 
three mothers would:call to him at once, “O 
Timmy, do take the coffeepot and the bread 
box and the rolling-pin with. you!” or, “O 
Timmy, here is another broom,” or, “Do 
take this extra box.” And Timmy was always 
obliging; but by supper time he was very, 
very tired. He sat down on the porch in the 
twilight to wait for his supper and thought 
things over. His hands were blistered, and his 
legs ached. 

“TI don’t want any pay,” he said to himself, 
“but I’m glad it’s time to go to bed.” 

Then all at once he jumped. The jump had 
nothing to do with his going to bed. Timmy 
had suddenly remembered something; he 
stood up. 

“Where did I take those two doll houses?” 
he said to himself in a shaky voice. “I don’t 
even remember whose they were—a great big 
doll house with upstairs and downstairs and 
servant dolls and velvet furniture, and a nice 
little doll house made out of a painted box 
and all full of rag dolls. O dear me, I must go 
and look them up; I certainly must.” 

Timmy left the porch hurriedly. He ran 
down the block and round the corner. “I 
haven’t run off with those doll -houses,” he 
thought, “but the girls they belong to will 
think I have.” 

When he reached the new apartment house 
he looked at the name plates beside the door. 
Marjorie’s father’s name was there, and so 
were a good many others. Down at the bot- 
tom was a plate that read, Henry Micheljohn, 
Janitor. Timmy rang the Micheljohns’ bell, 
and when the door opened by itself, as doors 
do in apartment houses, he stepped into the 
hall and started down toward the basement 
where the janitor lived. 

On the stairs he stopped, for all at once he 
heard little lame Jennie laughing. She sounded 
like a bird. Opening the door gently, he 
peeped in. She was seated in front of the big 
doll house; her hands were clasped tight and 
her face was shining. Every now and then 
she laughed aloud with pure delight. At the 
sight of her Timmy’s heart sank. “What are 
you laughing at, Jennie?” he managed to ask. 





| Tt little play The Coming of the Flow- 
' ers, which appeared last spring in the 
' Children’s Page, was so well liked that we 
i are reprinting it in pamphlet form with 
; directions for the music and the costumes. 
On receipt of fifteen cents in stamps the 
| Editor of the Children’s Page will be glad 
to send the pamphlet to any address. 
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The little girl turned and saw him. “Look, 
Timmy!” she cried. “I didn’t want to come 
to this basement to live, but now I’m glad, 
for see what the moving man gave me—this 
beautiful little house, all my own!” 

Timmy turned and almost ran out of the 
room. He climbed the stairs to the fourth 
floor so hurriedly that he was out of breath 
by the time he had reached the top. All the 
way up his face was puckered with anxiety. 
They would think his father had taken the 
doll house! He would ask Marjorie what to 
do about it. But when Marjorie opened the 
door in answer to his ring he was struck 
dumb. For the little girl’s arms were full of 
shabby rag dolls. 

“Do look, Timmy!” she cried, without 
waiting to hear his errand. “I was getting so 
tired of my big doll house with all the servant 
dolls to look after, but see what the moving 
man brought me—this dear, homemade house, 
and these nice, comfortable rag dolls.” 

Then Timmy blurted out the whole story— 
how he had mixed up the doll houses, and 
about poor little lame Jennie, and how he had 
found her. Marjorie listened in silence. When 
he had finished she said: 

“Timmy, I think you made a fine mistake. 
She shall have mine, anyway, if she wants it.” 

They went downstairs together and talked 
with Jennie, and later on Marjorie talked 
with Jennie’s mother and her own mother. 
The upshot was that the doll houses stayed 
where they were and that the dolls were 
divided: half of the rag dolls stayed up on 
the fourth floor, and half were brought to the 
basement. The fine dolls in their frills and 
furbelows were divided in the same way. 

As Timmy went home to supper that day 
he felt well content. There would be a pot- 
ful of potatoes and stew at home, and he had 
helped his father all day ; and, oh, how Jennie 
had chuckled and laughed about the doll 
houses and the dolls! 

“Marjorie was right,” he said to himself. 
“T surely did make a fine mistake.” 
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A RIME OF RAIN 


By Melcena Burns Denny 


Picture book in which to look, 
Apples near to eat; 

What care I for cloudy sky 
In my window seat? 


Now and then I lift my eyes; 
This is what I see: 

Dusty houses, dusty street, 
Brown birds in a tree. 


Cuddled close to mother’s side, 
“Sing of rain,” I say. 
“Sing the song you always sing 

Every: rainy day!” 


“Rainy, rainy, rattle-stones, 
Don’t you rain on me; 
Rain on Johnny Groat’s house, 

Far across the sea!” 


“Mother, it begins to pour! 
Sing the song again!” 
Suddenly the room grows dark— 
Hark, a rush of rain! 


Pitter, pitter, patter,—oh, 
What a jolly noise! 
Helier-skelter, run to shelter, 

Happy girls and boys! 


Clitter, clatter. On the glass — 
Rivers of the rain 

Wiggle in a blurry path 
Down the windowpane! 


Rattle, rattle on the roof, 
Hear the noise it makes! 
See the twinkly drops of rain 
When the rosebush shakes! 


Now the sudden little pools 
In the hollows flash; 
Soon we'll see the happy birds 
Flutter in and splash. 


Look, the storm is almost past! 
Brighter grows the sky. 
Hurried little gusts of rain 
Tap a loud good-by. 


Shiver, shiver, up the street 
Comes the sun so bright. 

And I dance and shiver too, 
Shouting with delight. 


“Rainy, rainy rattle-stones, 
Don’t you rain on me; 
Rain on Johnny Groat’s house, 

Far across the sea!” 
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TRUTH 
(@y Ethel M. Pomeroy 


@) 


HEN I must die I shall not fear the 
going; 
There will be daybreak somewhere, a new 
dawn 
Spreading before me and new strength 
bestowing, 
And I shall be no more an earth-bound 
pawn. 
There will be life enriching, pulses leaping, 
Vision unveiled before my eager eyes; 
And I shall still be loving, learning, keeping 
The zest of life in some fair paradise. 
I have no fear that I shall be but blended 
With Being infinite and undefined ; 
Only the service of the body’s ended, 
I shall not lose my eager soul, my mind; 


I shall not lose my love, and you, O dearest, 
Seeking your way, will meet once more 
my own 
And when you fear me farthest find me 
nearest; 
All that is true, though each must go alone. 
All that is true—but truth does not deceive 
me; 
These poor wise words no shield of comfort 
make; 
If it were you, and death did thus bereave 
me,— 
If it were you,—were you,—my heart would 


break. 
e 8 
A SPOOL OF WARP 


HEN I was a child I went one day to 

the weaver’s house with rags that my 

mother had saved for a carpet. Once there I 

. lingered a while to watch the weaver at his 
work. 

On a shelf at one side of the room were 
spools of colored string, which he told me 
were spools of warp. One spool I especially 
admired. It was a deep red; and the last thing 
I saw as I turned from the door was that 
spool standing there on the shelf. 

A week later, when the carpet was done, 
I went back to the weaver’s house. Mindful 
of the pretty spool of warp, I glanced toward 
the shelf. The spool was gone. When I asked 
the weaver about it he smiled and pointed 
to the end of a red cord in the fringe of the 
carpet. 

After I had reached home with the carpet 
we spread it out on the floor. 

“Look at that deep red thread running 
through it!” exclaimed mother. “It is just the 
touch needed to set it-off. I should never have 
imagined that a little bit of red could make 
such a difference.” 

When I told mother of the spool of red 
warp at the weaver’s and assured her that the 
thread in the carpet came from the spool she 
traced the thread as it twined in and out, and 
said, “Do you remember the thought I was 
trying to impress on you children last Sun- 
day ? The value of a life depends not on what 
it is by itself, but on its filling its proper 
place in God’s plan. The spool of warp, beau- 
tiful in color though it was, would never have 
amounted to anything so long as it stood on 
the shelf. But here in the carpet what a won- 
derful difference it makes.” 

Our lives will never amount to anything 
if we live them selfishly. But if we give our- 
selves to God, who is the great Weaver in the 
world, He will fit us into a place in the uni- 
verse, and we shall serve a noble purpose, 
even though our lives are but cords running 
through the pattern of the Kingdom. 
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PROVERBS — REVISED 


HE pleasant quiet of Mrs. Pollock’s living 

room was suddenly shattered by the crash 
of falling glass in the dining room beyond. 
Mrs. Pollock started, quivered and then 
turned a rigidly attentive face to her caller. 
The caller was frankly amused. 

“Beautiful, Julia! You are certainly the 
perfect lady, ‘mistress of herself, though china 
fall!’ But since I’ve known you for forty 
years, you don’t have to be polite with me. 
Run out and see what’s happened.” 

Mrs. Pollock drew a breath of relief as she 
vanished through the door. 

Miss Clinton, amusing herself with a new 
magazine, was aware of a faint tinkle of g'ass, 
then of voices in the kitchen. She looked up 
smilingly as Mrs. Pollock returned. 

“T hope it wasn’t as big as it sounded,” she 
said. 

“Tt wasn’t,” Mrs. Pollock replied a trifle 
grimly. “It was only one globe, and it might 
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have been four. But it might just exacthy as 
well have been the four, since those were the 
last of the pattern, and I'll have to buy a new 
set. How in the world Olga managed to do it 
I can’t imagine. She said that she was putting 
an extra leaf in the table; she must have been 
swinging the leaf over her head! She felt so 
dreadfully I hadn’t the heart to scold her. I 
knew that we were bound to have a third 
accident after she broke my favorite olive 
dish and one of mother’s gold-band plates. 
Let’s hope at least that it’s three times and 
out.” 

“Aren’t proverbs stupid things, when you 
come to think of it?” Miss Clinton remarked. 

“Stupid? They’re the accumulated wisdom 
of generations. I’ve proved it over and over.” 

“TI don’t suppose,” her friend said whimsi- 
cally, “that the present generation would 
admit that I belong to it; but at least I’m 
going to keep one foot there! And one pro- 
found conviction of the rising generation is 
that there is new wisdom being revealed 
daily.” 

Mrs. Pollock did not commit herself. 
“Well?” she questioned. 

“Even as regards proverbs. Why always 
three calamities if one occurs? Why not three 
joys or three successes or three achievements 
after you have had one? Why not be looking 
for them, I mean? It was desperately hard, 
for example, when you sprained your ankle 
while the whole family was down with the 
influenza, but what about Paul’s splendid 
promotion and Katherine’s offers of positions 
and the unexpected trip for all of you? In- 
stead of ‘Misfortunes never come singly,’ why 
not make a new one, ‘Joy never ‘travels 
alone’ ?” 

“If that isn’t just like you, Angela Clin- 
ton!” her friend replied. 
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GETTING EVEN WITH THE EMIR 


HE able and picturesque Chinese states- 

man, Li Hung Chang, went to Moscow a 
number of years ago to conclude a treaty 
between the Chinese and Russian imperial 
governments. During his stay in the old Rus- 
sian capital he figured in an amusing incident, 
which is recorded in the recently published 
memoirs of Count Sergius Witte. 

Once while I was visiting Li Hung Chang, 
says Count Witte, the Emir of Bokhara was 
announced. The Chinaman immediately as- 
sumed his most important air and seated"him- 
self majestically in an armchair. When the 
emir entered the reception room Li Hung 
Chang rose from his seat, took several steps 
toward him and greeted him. The emir was 
visibly shocked at Li Hung Chang’s impor- 
tant air and determined to give him to under- 
stand that he, the emir, was a royal personage, 
and that he paid Li Hung Chang a visit 
merely out of respect for the statesman’s 
sovereign, the Chinese emperor. He inquired 
about the health of the emperor and of the 
emperor’s mother and evinced no interest in 
his host—behavior that according to Chinese 
notions is most insulting. 

On his part Li Hung Chang questioned the 
emir about his faith. He explained that the 
Chinese adhered to the religious teachings of 
Confucius, and he. wondered what was the 
religion of the emir and of his subjects. The 
emir declared that he was a Moslem and went 
so far as to present the principles of the re- 
ligion that Mohammed had founded. When 
the visit was over Li Hung Chang accompa- 
nied his guest to his carriage, and as it started 
he shouted to the interpreter who was with 
the emir: 

“Please tell the emir that I forgot to say to 
him that the Mohammed he spoke about was 
once in China. There he was found to be a 
convict, and they chased him out of the coun- 
try. Then he must have gone to the emir’s 
people and founded his religion among them.” 

The sally was so unexpected that the emir 
did not retort. Having thus retaliated for the 
emir’s offense, Li Hung Chang returned to his 
reception room in high spirits. 
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A TWENTY-TOED GOLD MINE 


NE day, when Charles Mayer, the old- 
time circus man and animal trainer, was 
leading a small elephant along a street in 
Singapore, an Arab asked him what he would 
sell the animal for. Thinking that the man 
was merely curious, Mr. Mayer half jestingly 
named $3000, Mexican—about $1500 in Amer- 
ican money. It was a high price; he would 
have been glad to take $450 for the elephant. 
To his astonishment the Arab at once paid 
him $500 to bind the bargain. 
When, says Mr. Mayer in Asia, the Arab 


left me to get the rest of the money, I exam- 
ined the animal closely and soon discovered 
why the Arab was willing to pay $3000. The 
little elephant had twenty toes instead of the 
usual eighteen. Twenty-toed elephants are 
held in veneration throughout India, and the 
rajas and the maharajas seek them eagerly 
for the prosperity they are supposed to bring. 
They are cared for more sumptuously than 
the white elephants of Siam, and the price 
they bring is determined almost entirely by 
the sum the raja can gather together. My 
little twenty-toed elephant was a faultless 
specimen. His head was perfectly shaped; his 
back was straight and even with the top of 
his head. He was about five years old and 
stood four and a half feet high. 

I was naturally disgusted’ to think that I 
had let such a bargain slip through my fingers, 
and when the Arab returned I accused him of 
cheating me. I abused him and his ancestors, 
refused to accept his money and told him to 
take the elephant out of my sight. 

“T have put a curse on him,” I said. “He 
will be dead within twenty-four hours.” 

At that the Arab burst into tears and 
begged me to remove the curse. He said that 
he was a poor man and that the elephant’s 
death would ruin him. Finally, we reached a 
compromise. He would pay me an extra $500, 
and if the sale proved profitable he would pay 
me $500 more. So I removed the curse and 
took his money, and he departed. A month 
later he returned and paid me the $500. He 
had sold the elephant to the Maharaja of 
Mysore for 10,000 rupees! 
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A DAINTY DISH 


OOKS have always taken their work seri- 

ously. Was it not Vatel, chef to the grand 
Condé, who threw himself upon his sword 
because the fish for the state dinner at which 
his master was to entertain Louis XIV had 
not arrived ? 

In a luxury-loving or decadent age the 
cooks are constantly torturing their wits to 
invent novel appetizers for their satiatéd pa- 
trons. Old people have ridiculed, and even 
children doubted, the tale told. in Mother 
Goose of the marvelous pie served to an early 
British king that contained four and twenty 
blackbirds, which began te sing when it was 
opened. But the story is ev’ cntly true, for, 
as we may learn from the Cook’s and Con- 
fectioner’s Dictionary, such pies were by no 
means uncommon at royal dinner parties in 
the good old days. The author is John Nott, 
cook for the Duke of Bolton in Queen Anne’s 
time. The passage, here somewhat abbrevi- 
ated, follows: 

In the midst of the table, were placed two 
Pyes made of coarse Paste, filled with Bran 
and washed over with Saffron and the Yolks 
of Eggs. When these were bak’d, and the Bran 
taken out, a Hole was cut in the Bottoms, and 
live Birds put into one, and Frogs into the 
other, and the Holes closed up with Paste. 
. . . The two Great Pyes still remaining un- 
touch’d, some or other will have the curiosity 
to see what’s in them, and, lifting off the Lid 
of one Pye, out jump the Frogs; this makes 
the Ladies skip and scamper, and lifting up 
the Lid of the Other, out fly the Birds, which 
will naturally fly at the Light, and so put out 
the Candles! And so with the leaping of the 
Frogs below and flying of the Birds above, it 
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“Maria, I told you to keep this room tidy :” 
“So I did, ma’am, but master came in and dropped 
his collar stud!” —Karikaturen, Christiania. 
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will cause a surprizing and diverting Hurly- 
Burly among the Guests in the dark; after 
which, the Candles being lighted, the Banquet 
is brought in, the music sounds, and the Par- 
ticulars of each Person’s Surprize and Adven- 
tures furnish Matter for diverting discourse. 
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THE “TAFFY-APPLE MAN” IN 
VLADIVOSTOK 


PPLES on a stick are so popular in Vladi- 
vostok that the “taffy-apple man,” usually 

a Chinese peddler, sells them on the street. 
He strings half a dozen Siberian crab apples 
on a stick and dips them into hot taffy, which 
soon hardens. He then inserts the ends of the 





The ‘‘ Taffy- Apple Man’ 


sticks into a piece of straw matting tied to the 
end of a pole and offers the apples for sale. 
The streets of Vladivostok are dusty, and 
when the taffy is soft it soon acquires a gray 
coating that is gritty when you bite into the 
apple. That, however, does not seem to inter- 
fere with the volume of the peddler’s sales. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON TIMELY STITCHES 


a R the want of a nail,” murmured Caleb 

Peaslee, fumbling in the pockets of his 
overalls, “the shoe is lost!”” He found a serv- 
iceable stone and fastened a loose clapboard 
to the barn. 

“Little things goin’ at loose ends like that 
fret me,” he explained to Deacon Hine. “I 
hate to pass by anything that ought to be 
fixed, thinkin’ I'll do it some other time. It 
didn’t seem it could do any harm, but you 
don’t know what it’ll lead to.” 

The deacon sniffed. “Guess it couldn’t have 
led to a great deal this time. A loose clapboard 
ain’t very dangerous.” 

“One slue skid gone off’n a turn in the road 
wouldn’t be called dangerous,” returned Caleb 
calmly; “yet I can r’member one time when 
it cost Johnny Parker more’n he could afford 
to lose and come pretty near breakin’ his neck 
into the bargain.” 

“What’s a slue skid ?” inquired the deacon. 

“A slue skid,” said Caleb, “is a log of wood 
that lumbermen put into the road on a turn 
where the outside’s lower than the inside. One 
end they block up onto a sleeper, and the 
inside end’ll be dug into the snow. Then when 
a sled rounds the turn the slue skid’ll tend to 
throw it into the road, where it ought to be, 
’stead of lettin’ it slue out of the road—where 
it’d have no business to be. Understand ?” 

“What’s it all got to do with Johnny Par- 
ker ?” asked the deacon. 

“Wal,” said Caleb, “the time I mean wa’n’t 
a great while after Johnny and his wife was 
married. They started in same’s a lot of young 
folks have to, with not a great deal more 
housin’ stuff than was needful; chairs ‘nough 
for two, I s’pose, and no spare-room fixin’s; 
and dishes enough of one kind and ’nother to 
get their grub onto; and that was ’bout all. 

“TI dare say they got ‘long as well’s hundreds 
of other young couples and was mod’rately 
happy and contented, workin’ and savin’ to 
get other comforts as they could afford ’em; 
but the thing Johnny’s wife was more sot on 
than anything else was a full set of willow- 
ware dishes. 

“Fin’ly, the second year after they married, 
they figgered that by skimpin’ a little on other 
things they could spare money ’nough to war- 
rant buying the dishes, and Johnny was to 
get ’em the next trip he made into the city. 
His wife couldn’t go, for it was-winter, and 
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somebody had to stay at home and keep the 
pump thawed out and water the critters at 
noon; and, anyway, there wa’n’t any need of 
her goin’, for Johnny knew puffectly well the 
ones she wanted. So he loaded a cord of wood 
onto his sled and started, cal’latin’ to haul 
back a load of feed and the dishes at night. 

“Goin’ out in the mornin’ with the load, he 
noticed that right at the turn at the foot of 
Yellerbirch Hill was a low place on the out- 
side of the turn, and that somebody’s sled had 
nosed under the skid and throwed it out 
lengthways of the road. 

“Johnny knew then that he’d ought to get 
off’n his load and put the skid back where it 
belonged, but the morning was cold, and he 
was all bundled up; so he didn’t do it. He 
jest hunched down into his gre’tcoat and let 
on to himself that it wa’n’t his lookout. 

“Wal, he got to Bangor and bought the 
dishes and then went and got his load of feed; 
and then he drove back to the crockery store, 
and they fastened the crate of dishes on top 
of the load all right and solid if he drove 
careful. 

“Drivin’ a pair of team hosses ain’t the 
livest job on a cold evenin’ when you've got 
load ’nough so they have to walk all the 
time except where it’s downhill. So Johnny, 
snugged down into his gre’tcoat, got kind of 
drowsy and noddin’. When he’d got right at 
the top of Yellerbirch Hill, just where the 
sled pitched over. the cant enough to crowd 
the hosses into a little run, he scared an owl 
out of a fir tree close to the road, and the 
critter hooted so sudden and loud that Johnny 
said it most scared him out of his wits. 

“And it done the same to the hosses! The 
reins was slack in Johnny’s hands, and ’fore 
he could gather ’em up the hosses had got 
fairly into their jump, goin’ downhill with 
three quarters of a ton of grain crowding ’em, 
straight to the turn where the slue skid was 
that Johnny hadn’t bothered to fix. He re- 
membered it then and tried to haw the hosses 
onto the near side of the road, but it wa’n’t 
a mite of use. When they struck that place 
the load switched off’n the road into a deep 
ditch and went over, and the first place the 
crate of dishes fetched up on was a big granite 
boulder; and Johnny told me that a couple 
of saucers was the only whole dishes in the 
mess. He was some time gettin’ his load back 
on again, for he struck a tree with his shoul- 
der and had to load the grain back with one 
arm! It’s a wonder he didn’t break his neck! 

“But from that time on,” said Mr. Peaslee, 
“Johnny Parker was one young feller that 
done a job when he saw it needed it, and what 
he told me of his mishap teached me to do 
it, too! I ain’t never forgot what he said.” 

“T vum!” said Deacon Hine. 
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THE GROWL IN THE AUTOMOBILE 


ATE one evening, after a hunting and fish- 
ing trip in the mountains, a Fresno 
business man found that he had only three 
small fish. As he started down the trail in his 
big old-fashioned automobile he remembered 
a certain pool that might yield him a few 
trout; so he stopped the automobile and 
climbed down the side of the mountain. 

His bad luck was still with him, however, 
and after a few casts he started back. It was 
now dark, and he found his automobile with 
some difficulty. Laying his rod on the front 
seat, he adjusted the spark lever and light 
switch and then turned the crank. The motor 
roared and the headlights flashed in his face. 
Temporarily blinded by the sudden glare, he 
stumbled into his seat and started off. 

Immediately he perceived that something 
was wrong. The automobile sagged to the 
left; a strange growling seemed to come from 
the differential. He stopped the automobile, 
leaving the engine humming, and felt of the 
rear tires and of the springs; but they seemed 
to be all right. The growling in the differential 
stopped ; and he started on. 

But again he heard the growling, and then 
the car lurched oddly. He glanced back over 
his shoulder and received the shock of his life- 
ime. There in the tonneau stood a huge black 
hear that probably had been attracted by his 
‘hree fish and the remains of his luncheon. Its 
‘ail was toward him, and its bulk seemed to 
ill the car to the roof. As he looked, the bear 
‘Wung its shaggy head round and snarled at 

im. 


His first impulse was to jump out of the 
it and run for his life. But he feared that, 
i he ran away, the bear would follow him. 
it you come in here,” he said, “you'll have 
’ drive!” . 

He fed the engine more gas, and the auto- 
iobile leaped down the rocky way. The bear 
vung round and brought its big head close 
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to his. Then a huge paw came to rest on the 
back of his seat, and he felt the bear’s warm 
breath on his neck. The bear was getting alto- 
gether too close; he stepped with all his force 
on the accelerator. The automobile leaped off 
the road, crashed over a small culvert and ran 
its nose into the mud. 

The man did not have time to think. The 
sudden stop hurled him through the wind 
shield, and he just kept on going. From the 
hood he vaulted to the mountain side, and in 
another jump he was on the road, running at 
top speed. 

When, a little later, he returned with sev- 
eral skeptical friends the bear was gone. If he 
had left any tracks, the feet of the searchers 
obliterated them. There were a few new 
scratches in the dingy varnish of the car, but 
only an expert could tell whether a bear had 
made them. The friends were more skeptical 
than ever, and for a long time the man did 
not dare to refer to his experience. 
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THE NEW “NEW SALEM” 


INCOLN spent his early manhood in the 
little village of New Salem, Illinois. There 
he worked as grocery clerk for Denton Offutt, 
“carried the post office” in his hat, whipped 
the champion of the Clary’s Grove boys, loved 
and lost Ann Rutledge, earned the title of 
“Honest Abe” from his transactions at the 
store and became the most popular man in all 
the surrounding country and the most wel- 
come of visitors at any of the score of log huts 
of the village or at any of the outlying farms. 
The little vilage was situated about twenty 
miles northwest of Springfield, in Menard 
County, and was founded in 1829 by James 
Rutledge and John Cameron. Rutledge, the 
father of Ann, was the keeper of the village 
inn. In 1831, at the age of twenty-two, Lin- 
coln went to New Salem to work in Offutt’s 
store. In 1837 he moved away, and almost 
immediately the town began to decline; by 
1840 it was entirely deserted in favor of 
Petersburg, two miles farther down the San- 
gamon River. 

But those few years of Lincoln’s residence 
were enough to “put New Salem on the map.” 
The General Assembly of Illinois has author- 
ized the creation of an Old Salem State Park 
of sixty-two acres. It is expected that the park 
and also an Old Salem museum will be open 
to the public this spring. And it will be the 
real Old Salem, too, for at the command of 
the state architect the old town has risen— 
not from its ashes but from its weather-beaten 
foundations. The store in which Lincoln 
worked, the mill on the Sangamon River and 
all the other structures of the New Salem of 
Lincoln’s day have been rebuilt. 

Besides those humble log huts there is a 
large frame house of the same period. That 
house, which will be the state museum of Lin- 
coln relics, is the only one that does not really 
belong to the old village; but it is copied from 
a fine old residence that shows the best char- 
acteristics of the architecture of Lincoln’s day. 
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A MUCH SMALLER OBJECT 


HE was a stranger to London, says the 
Sketch, and was traveling from Brixton to 

the inn known as the Elephant and Castle. All 
the way she bothered the passengers on either 
side of her with inquiries whether she was 
nearing her destination. Finally, getting really 
anxious, she reached over and deliberately 
poked the conductor with her umbrella. 

“Tell me, my man,” she said. “Tell me, is 
this the Elephant and Castle ?” 

“No, ma’am, it isn’t,” sharply replied the 
man. “It’s the conductor.” 
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_. The Red Gods are 
beckoning you West~ 


~recreate this year in the greatest vacationland in the world 


You out-of-door folks who “ long ’bout 
this time o’ year” begin to feel the yearn- 
ing for a tent pegged beside a stream 
and a whiff of blue wood-smoke, the 
swish of a fish line and the sound of 
creaking saddle leather—“‘hit the trail” 
— West! 

Make 1921 the red-letter year of your 
life’s vacation calendar! Out West is 
the world’s greatest outdoors. It’s your 
country — get out into. it—know it— 
feel it! 

Ride down sun-flooded, soul-stirring 
canyons; see memory-making nature pic- 
tures; row on rock-rimmed lakes; fish in 
fast flowing mountain streams; tramp 
down winding forest trails; loaf in 
wild - flower - flooded valleys; 
stroll in the moonlight — out 
in “the great alone;” eat of 
the fat of the land, and sleep 
like a babe! 

Such a vacation—a complete 
change in your everyday life, 
environment and climate — 


getting back to Nature, tones The National Park Line 


Glacier 


National park 


Burlington 





up and overhauls one, makes him physi- 
cally and mentally fit. 


Out along the Burlington there are 
scores of places par excellence. There’s 
Colorado—the state which gave the 
word vacation a new meaning; Rocky 
Mountain National-Estes Park—a 
veritable vacation joyland; Yellowstone 
—the wonder spot of America; Glacier 
Park—holding out Utopian allurements; 
and the other National Parks — each 
strangely different from all the others; the 
“Dude” Ranch country of Wyoming; 
the Black Hills of South Dakota; Utah, 
“The Promised Land;” the charmed 
land of the Pacific Northwest; California, 
with her Yosemite and Big Trees. 

Go one way, return another, 
without extra cost; stay as 
long as fancy dictates. Read 
about it—write for the book— 
illustrated below — that - you 
want. 

P. S. EUSTIS 

Passenger Traffic Manager 

Cc. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago 























Skin Troubles 


—— Soothed —— 


With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 2%5c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Saees. 









High School Course 
in y? Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home 

inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to col- 

lege and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practi- 

cal courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-4100, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 

























Wham! 


54 Home Runs 


Sure! Every boy in your gang 
knows that’s Babe Ruth. Well, 
here’s the book that tells about 
him and all the other base- 
ball heroes, too. Also the 
thrilling story of the ninth 
inning drive by Tim 
Thomson, the first pinch 
hitter—and his slugger 

bat. Read 

it all in 


“‘Famous Sluggers” 


Get a copy free where you 
buy your own ‘“‘Louisville 
Slugger’’ bats, or write 
us. For 40 years we’ve 
made the bats for 
Famous Sluggers. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Incorporated 
738 8. Preston 

Street 
Louisville,Ky. @ 




















Com ion 
“NAME-ON” Knife 


THE two blades are made from the finest cut- 
lery steel. We will place the name and address 
of the owner under the transparent shell of the 
handle free, thus insuring its return if lost. 
When ordering both write aud print the name 
to be inserted, thus avoiding a possible error. 
The ‘““Name-On” Knife is fully guaranteed. 


The Knife and one Winner's 

Our Offer.. Certificate given to Youth’s 

Companion subscribers only for one new yearly 

subscription and 25 cents extra; or the Knife 

will be sold for $1.35. In either case we will 
Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 
Address orders and make remittances payable to 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


D for30daystrialonapproval.Your 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 

of famous Ranger Bicycies, Factory- ; 

to-Rider lets you buy at wholesale MY) 
prepaid, from er. 


lets you enjoy Wi 


Tixe NO MONEY. Simply big, ue; \ 


Mead “le company isn 


Potted and Garden Flowers and Plants 


Require Food and Drink. 


FERTALL TABLETS 


dissolved in water—one tablet to one 
quart — make an odorless, stainless 
Fertilizer of wonderful quality, mak- 
ing plants grow and bloom freely. 
Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c. 
2 Boxes, 25c.—Stamps or Coin. 
Delivered Postpaid. 
FERTALL COMPANY, Box 19, 
9 Campbell Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


DINS-RINCeU? 


J CATALOGS FREE. State number oy tos 
CE> members and name of School or Club. > 
S Pinshown—any letters and date-Two SY © 
colors Enamel—Sterling Silver 60c. 
€a., $5.00 doz. Ring $1.25 ea., $12.00 doz. Write for new literature. 
Dept. 44, THE COLLEGE SHOP, Attleboro, Mass. 
Makers also of Medals, Trophy Plaques and Cups 


No need of suffering this season from 


HAY-FEVER 


Consult Dr. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., for an 
effective home treatment which relieves and cures 
permanently, asking for free Bulletin Y-211. 


© FOR BUSINESS and PLEASURE 



































Independent 
Economiéal 
Transportation 


Write for Catalog “Y” 


Cleveland 


LIGHTWEIGHT MOTORCYCLE . 
THE CLEVELAND MOTORCYCLE CO. CLEVELAND, USA 





WHY not spend Spring, Summer, Fall gath- Fa 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- @ 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth$1 to 
$7. Simple work with my instructions, pictures, 
pricelist. Get posted now. Send 10c (not stamps) 
for Illustrated Prospectus. MR. LA: 

aler in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
ow I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 


B.N. BOGUVE, 3009 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. 8t., Indianapolis 
the red stove 


ok el for STOVIN remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mase, 
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CAKES FOR THE MAPLE SEASON 


Here are three new receipts for wholesome and 
delicious cakes made with maple sugar: 


MAPLE-SUGAR COOKIES 


1% pounds of maple sugar % cupful of butter or 
2 eggs butter substitute 
1% teaspoonful of soda 1 cupful of sour 
halved nut meats flour cream or milk 


Break up the sugar until it is soft, then measure 
off two cupfuls, and cream that portion with the 
butter or butter substitute. Beat the eggs and stir 
them in with the mixture. Stir the soda into the 
cream or milk, add that to the mixture and beat 
the whole for five minutes; then add enough flour 
to make a soft cooky dough. Let the dough stand 
one hour, or let it stand overnight. Then roll it 
thin, cut out the cookies with a fancy cutter, press 
the nut meats into the tops of the cookies and 
bake in a fairly quick oven. 


MAPLE-SUGAR JUMBLES 


flour 
maple sugar 
1% cupful of butter or butter substitute 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


Cream the butter or the substitute with two cup- 
fuls of the oe and add the beaten yolk of the 
ones: then add the bakin, yey to one cupful 
of flour and stir that in with the mixture. Stir in 
carefully the whipped white of the eggs and add 
enough flour to make a dough that can pm be 
rolled. Roll it thin, cut it up with a jumble cutter, 
sprinkle maple sugar and chopped nut meats on 

e jumbles and bake them in a moderate oven. 


MAPLE NUT-CUSTARD CAKES 


% cupful of butter or 1 cupful of granulated 
butter substitute 
3 eggs 
3 cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of lcupful of chopped nut 
meats 
cold water maple sugar 
Cream the butter or the substitute with the 
ranulated sugar, beat two of the eggs and add 
them, and then add one cupful of milk. Sift the 
baking powder and the salt into the flour and add 
that. Bake the batter in gem pans, then remove 
the centre from every cake and fill the hollow with 
a@ maple custard. To make the custard add one 
cupful of maple anaet to one cupful of milk; then 
stir in the cornstarch, blended in a little cold water. 
and the remaining egg, beaten. Cook the custard 
for ten minutes, then stir in the nut meats. Cover 
each cake with a maple or a chocolate icing. 


ASPARAGUS SALAD IN TOMATO BASKETS 

round, smooth tomatoes asparagus 
of equal size cayenne pepper or 

pepper paprika 
parsley or onion salt 

lettuce water mayonnaise 

With a sharp knife cut the tomatoes to resemble 
baskets, leaving the skin on so that they will keep 
their shape. Scoop out a part of the pulp of every 
tomato with an orange spoon and sprinkle salt 
and pepper inside. en place the tomatoes on 
ice. Boil the asparagus in salted water until it is 
tender ; then season it with a little cayenne pepper 
or paprika, and with chopped parsley or chopped 
onion, Fill the tomato baskets with the asparagus 
and place a spoonful of mayonnaise on top of each 
filling. Separate the lettuce leaves, wash them, 
piace a large leaf on each plate and a tomato 

asket on each leaf. Instead of asparagus, new 
peas seasoned with mint may be used. 


CASSEROLE OF BEEF 


4o0r5 pounds of thechuck dripping 
or round of beef 1 cupful of chopped 
% cupful of chopped onions turnips 
 cupful of chopped carrots 2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
pepper water 
1% cupfuls of macaroni broken into small pieces 
or 1 cupful of pearl barley 

Cut the beef into pieces suitable for serving, and 
brown them in the nt + og Then place them in a 
casserole with the turnips, the onions, the carrots 
and the macaroni or barley. Add the salt and 
enough pepper to suit the taste, cover the whole 
with water and bake it for about four hours. 


MOCK-MINCE PIE 


raisins or some other chocolate ice-cream 
mixture 
citron 
ingredients for a pastry shell and crust 


Chop the nut meats, slice the citron fine, steam 
and chop the raisins or other dried fruit, and add 
all to the ice-cream mixture. Freeze the whole; 
then make a pastry shell and crust. Place the 
frozen mixture in a firm layer in the poner shell 
and cover it with the pes crust. If gelatin is 
used in making the mixture, filling will remain 
firm for some time. 





“8” Combination 
Annan Cooking Set 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S DELIGHT 


ERE’S a Set of cooking 

utensils that will go a 
long way toward satisfying 
the desire of every house- 
keeper for a complete alu- 
minum kitchen outfit. The 
Set consists of four pieces, so 
made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combina- 
tions to form eight different 
utensils such as are needed 
in the kitchen every day the 
year round. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which can- 
not flake or rust off like 
enamel. The Set is one of 
the most attractive as well 
as most practical articles we 
have ever offered. 


What the Set Will Make 


—6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE. Especially 
desirable in aluminum which cannot form poisonous 
compounds with fruit acids. | 


2—2%- QUART PUDDING PAN. In addition to pud- 
dings and pastry this Pan is equally useful for stews, 
bread, jellies, etc. 


—6-QUART COVERED KETTLE. The Kettle is 
useful for stews, soups, for boiling vegetables, and 
for a thousand and one other purposes that are 
familiar to the housewife. 


4—COVERED BAKING DISH OR CASSEROLE. 

The Casserole is becoming more popular each day. 

It will be found useful for the preparation of many 
_choice dishes. 


5 —DOUBLE ROASTER. The combination of the 
Pudding Pan inverted and Kettle makes a perfect 
self-basting Roaster. Tough meat or an old fowl, 
eooked in this Roaster, are made as tender as chicken. 


6— COLANDER. For draining vegetables, washing 
fruits, lettuce, etc. 


7 — DOUBLE BOILER. By placing the Pudding Pan 
inside the Kettle and used with the cover, a perfect 
Double Boiler is secured, and can be used for cook- 
ing all kinds of cereals. 


&—STEAM COOKER. The combination of Kettle, 
Colander and the Pudding Pan inverted makes a 
perfect Steam Cooker, enabling the housewife to 
cook two articles at the same time. 


.. 
. 
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The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $7.50 

if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very large response 

to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a large number of 
so that no one may be disappointed. 


HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Send us one NEW subscription (not your own, nor for any member of 
your household) for The Youth’s Companion, with 85c. extra, and 
we will send you one of these ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cooking 
Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 
paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, your post- 
master how much postage you ld send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and_ $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
ease, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








DIPHTHERIA 


IPHTHERIA is an inflammation usually 

of the mucous membrane of the throat 
and the larynx and is marked by a fibrinous 
exudation that forms a more or less thick ad- 
herent coating. 

When the disease affects the larynx the 
coating tends to suffocate the patient by 
blocking the air passage in his throat; but the 
chief danger there as well as in other spots 
that diphtheria especially attacks is that the 
toxins of the germs will cause blood poisoning. 
The toxins may also weaken the heart to a 
dangerous degree. 

In an ordinary case of diphtheria the begin- 
ning is likely to be sudden; the patient’s tem- 
perature rises rapidly, his throat becomes sore, 
he loses his appetite and feels generatly weak. 
On looking into his mouth the doctor sees in- 
creased redness of the mucous membrane that 
covers the tonsils and the back of the throat; 
soon whitish patches appear and gradually 
enlarge until they cover the whole surface 
with a tough, adherent, felt-like membrane. 

Sometimes the attack begins slowly, and 
both the local inflammation and the general 
symptoms take several days fully to develop. 
In favorable cases the symptoms disappear in 
the course of a few Gays, and the patient grad- 
ually recovers his health. In severe cases the 
patient’s constitutional depression increases, 
his heart grows weak, and, unless treatment 
is prompt and energetic, death supervenes. 

Antitoxin offers the only hopeful remedy 
for diphtheria, and even antitoxin may fail 
unless it is given early and in large doses. 
Rather than wait for the disease to appear it 
is often wise to give a preventive vaccination 
of a mixture of the toxin and the antitoxin. 
That makes the child immune to the germ 
just as vaccine does in smallpox. If the ‘pre- 
ventive action of the toxin-antitoxin were 
more widely known and all parental preju- 
dice against it overcome, diphtheria would in 
a short time be as rare as smallpox. 
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THE ELECTRIC TOASTER 


LO ENNIS, looking at Mary Graham’s 

Christmas gifts, suddenly gave a gasp of 
astonishment. “Mary Graham! Who in the 
world gave you an electric toaster?” 

Mary laughed. “I was waiting for you to 
discover that. Isn’t it lovely ? I think nothing 
I ever received made me feel quite so luxu- 
rious,” 

“But who did it ?” Flo insisted. 

‘ “Can't you guess? Fan Delano, bless her 
eart 

“Fan! Why she’s visited you a dozen times 
more or less. Do you mean to say that Fan 
soeet Sen vou didn’t have electricity in the 
Louse 

Precisely. That’s the joy of it. Fan remem- 
bers essentials; as for non-essentials, she sim- 
plv doesn’t see them.” 

But it seems cruel when there are so manv 
things ‘you need for the babies and for the 
Nouse 
\ lovely look swept across Mary’s thin face. 

gift with love in it couldn’t be anything 
but beautiful,” she said softly. 

Oh, I know. You and Fan both would like 
to believe that people could walk on clouds 
and not need shoes at all. But what are you 
£oing to do—get Fan to exchange it ?” 

Mary shook her head laughingly. “To get 
her to exchange it would be to go from the 
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He thought he could 


frying pan into the fire, since it was bought in 
a shop that sells only electrical things. No; 
I’m going to keep it. There are several de- 
lightiul possibilities. I might keep it merely to 
look at when I want that wonderful sensation 
of luxury. Molly is begging for it for a radi- 
ator in her doll’s house; but I tell her that it 
is slightly out of proportion. I really think, 
however —” 

“What ?” Flo cried. 

Mary shook her head teasingly. “No. It’s a 
secret. I might not be able to carry it out, and 
then think how T’d feel.” 

For a week or so Flo was curious. Then 
she forgot all about the matter. Two months 
later she stopped at Mrs. Cowan’s one day to 
inquire about her daughter Elsie, who was 
slowly recovering from a long illness. 

“What do you think Mary Graham sent 
us?” Mrs. Cowan asked. “It was the loveli- 
est thing that ever happened. You know the 
bother is to get Elsie to eat, and I happened 
to say so one day. Two days later a package 
came from Mary all tied up in Elsie’s favorite 
pink. Inside was an electric toaster, which, her 
note said, was to visit Elsie for two weeks. 
And with the toaster came fourteen envelopes, 
each containing a note or a jingle or a picture 
that Elsie was to have after she had eaten all 
that the doctor had ordered each day. The 
toaster is a joy; we couldn't afford one with 
all the extra expenses. And between watching 
the toast herself and opening her notes Elsie 
is so interested that she really is beginning 
to eat again. Who in the world but Mary 
Graham would have thought of it ?” 

“No one,” Flo replied with emphasis. 
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A FAITHFUL DOG 


N a lonely logging road that wound among 
the mountains lived Uncle Ben with his 
dog, Billy. I often met him in the woods, 
says a contributor to the American Magazine, 
but never without seeing Billy close behind. 
Nearly always the dog carried a pail contain- 
ing game for their supper. Uncle Ben had also 





taught the dog to accompany him to the | 


spring with the pail and to carry it home filled 
with water. 

A fireplace in the cabin served them both 
for cooking and for heating, and Billy was 


taught to bring in small sticks for fuel. Uncle | 


Ben’s rude bed was near the outside door, so 
that he could pull the latchstring without 
rising ; and on the foot of the primitive couch 
the dog always slept. 

After a long trip one day Uncle Ben re- 


turned feeling very tired and ill; toward | 


morning he awoke and found that his right 
side was paralyzed. He was barely able to sit 
up; and since there was little food, their con- 
dition seemed critical. 

Their drink gave out first. Uncle Ben’s 
thirst became almost unbearable. After several 
attempts he got Billy to take the little tin pail 
to the spring. There in some unknown way 
the dog succeeded in partly filling the pail 
with water to carry to the sick man.- 

Several days passed; both dog and man 
were suffering with hunger, and starvation 
seemed inevitable. After examining the empty 
dishes many times Billy whined for his master 
to pull the latchstring and let him out. He 
was gone nearly half a day. But when he re- 
turned he laid a rabbit by the side of Uncle 
Ben’s bed. 

With much difficulty Uncle Ben prepared 
the rabbit for cooking. Billy brought in small 
sticks, Uncle Ben started a fire, and soon they 
were able to appease their hunger. 

It was nearly a month before a group of 
hunters discovered their condition. Meanwhile 
the dog had furnished food and drink suffi- 
cient to sustain life. 
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UNREASONABLE TEACHER 


HEN Freddy came home from school 
he was crying. “Teacher whipped me 
because I was the only one who could answer 
a question she asked the class,” he wailed. 
Freddyv’s mother was both astounded and 
angry. “I'll see the teacher about that! What 
was the question she asked you ?” 
“She wanted to know who put the glue in 
her ink bottle. e°e 


A REMARKABLE LEGAL MEMORY 


o AVE vou ever appeared as a witness in 
a suit before?” asked the attorney. 
“Why, of course!” replied the young lady 
on the witness stand. 
“Do you remember what suit it was?” 
“Tt was a blue suit with a white collar and 
white cuffs and white buttons all the way 
down the back,” replied the young lady. 











throw me— 


Dear Tom : You know how Ted Brown has always been saying 
he could throw me with one hand tied behind him, if he wanted 
to, and you know how he’s always bullying the kids smaller’n 
he is. Well, yesterday, he and I had it out. Gee, I wish 
you’d been there. You know how much bigger Ted is 
than I. Well, right off the bat he grabbed hold of me 
and pretty nearly busted me in half. He thought he had 


me licked dead easy— 







but I wriggled around and got a hold on him that I'd learned 
from the Farmer Burns School of Wrestling. The next second 

KERFLOP, and I had. Mister Ted Brown on the ground, tied 
up so he couldn’t move and yelling for me to quit. Gee, Tom, 
wrestling has it all over boxing for defending yourself. Why 
it’s a cinch to handle a fellow half as big again as you are if 
you know the secret holds. If | were you I'd write to Burns 
School for their free book about wrestling. See you next week. 
So long, FRED. 


‘Learn Wrestling Secrets 


from World’s Champions Farmer Burns and Frank Gotch 


Learn the marvelous holds, breaks, blocks, and tricks that will enable you to handle big, strong 
men with ease. Here is a wonderful opportunity long waited for by young men and boys of America. 
The renowned FARMER BURNS — “father of scientific wrestling’”’ and the greatest scientific 
wrestler ever known, and FRANK GOTCH the world's champion of champions, prepared a series 
of lessons in which they have revealed the inside secrets of training that will make YOU, too, an 
expert wrestler. All the great secrets of self-defense and jiu-jutsu illustrated by printed word and 
picture. The lessons teach you how to become a great athlete, and secret knowledge enabling you 
to throw boys and men far larger and stronger than yourself—how to deal with bullies and ruffians 
so they will positively fear you. Best of all, you can learn in your own home, in your spare time! 

A weak undeveloped body means failure. A splendid athletic physique means 
Start Now ! SUCCESS IN EVERYTHING. On the gridiron, on the baseball field, in 

class room, at social gatherings, in business, a strong body wins respect and 
admiration and helps you get ahead amazingly fast. If you already have a strong body we can still help you 
immensely. If you are a weakling don’t delay a single day learning all about wrestling. Start RIGHT NOW! 
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Send for FREE Book! (022202. 


@ Please send me at once without obliga- 
Our FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells you ? 


tion your FREE illustrated booklet on 


all about the advantages in health, vigor and y nies ane bi — a Culture, 
respect for you, that being able to wrestle a ne ee ae eee 
brings one. It tells how to learn to become a 4 
skilled wrestler in your spare time. Frum cover to cover itis 
brim full of interesting information about wrestling. Also 
lots of pictures. INVESTIGATE. Write today for this free ,¢ 
ook. No obligations. Tear out and mail the coupon NOW! 

usieeigen ai Pd CS ee Ae ae ee 

ailway Exchange 

Farmer Burns School, °°Gig2'Omane, Neb? 
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Give your Feet a Vacation 


They are as flexible and comfortable as Indian moccasins with a 
sturdy sole that gives long wea: and full protection. Just the thing for 
vacation wear. Ideal for camping, hiking, canoeing, golfing, and all 
outdoor sports, Light and cool foc summer. Finest quality one 
piece upper, leather or Neolin soles; hand sewn, pooh = in either 
chocolate or black. Seni your shoe size and choice of color 
and sole with your money order today. Boys’ sizes, 2 to 5, 
$4.35. Men’s sizes, 6to 11, $4.95. Full satisfaction or money 
back. Write for our illustrated broadside, ‘‘Moc-a-wauks— 
For All the Family.” Address Dept. Y. 
The Moc-a-wauk Co., 364 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass, 
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Sportsmen’s Camp Lamp 


With Self-Lighting Attach- 
ment and Wind-Proof Tip 


HIS Camp Lamp has twin han- 

dles and cap or belt hook, and 
a self-lighting device that will in- 
stantly light the Lamp without the 
use of a match. Because of the 
wind-proof tip, neither wind nor 
rain can put out the light. The 
Lamp requires water and carbide 
only, and burns with an intense 
light for over three hours witheut 
refilling. The Lamp is 3's inches 
high, weighs less than 5 ounces, and 
produces a 14-candle-power light. 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not 

ur er. your own) for The Youth’s Companion 

2 with 15 cents extra, and we will send you 

the Camp Lamp postpaid; or the Camp Lamp will be sold for $1.25. 


NOTE. The Lampis given only toa presestt subscriber to pay him for securing a new subscription 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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““CREAM OF WHEAT PREFERRED” 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Zream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1921 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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) NIT CARSON ..HUNTER AND TRAPPER-: 

IMPLACABLE FOE OF HOSTILE INDIANS BUT 
FRIEND AND PROTECTOR OF THOSE THAT 
SC! WERE PEACEFUL-- TRAIL MAKER: PATHFINDER 
GUIDE -- INCOMPARABLE SCOUT AND LOYAL AND 
EFFICIENT SOLDIER -- THE LAST OF THE OLD FRONTIERS- 
_MEN AND ONE OF THE GREATEST 


MAY 5, 1921 
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Wambeganss Babe Ruth 
Underwood & Underwood 





HESE are some of the men to whom we owe the 

present standards of D & M goods. It is largely due 
to the fact that we have followed the advice and sugges- gene 
tions of these men and others based on their actual expe- - 
rience on the ball field that you are now able to buy the 
advanced ideas built into the “Lucky Dog” line— 


“The line that’s a year ahead”’ 


Alexander 
Int. News Service 


Rariden 
Int. News Service 
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RTING GOODS 
The “Lucky Dog” Kind 


The D&M goods are made of the best materials we can buy, and the 
workmanship embodies all the genuineness and thoroughness that we 
have learned in 40 years’ experience. 


We make them just as good as they can 
be made—we don’t know any other way 


Practically all of the players whose pictures are shown here, and many | 
others, have visited the D & M factory and have seen the goods made. WY 
from start to finish, and they know the D & M goods. McNally 


Sporting goods that satisfy men of their experience. should satisfy any- 
body. Any dealer may be proud to sell such goods. If your dealer hasn’t 


them don’t accept something else. Look up what you want in the DG M , 
catalogue and order of us direct. = 





Latest edition D & M Official Rule Book for Baseball and Tennis and 1921 Catalogue 
gladly sent on request. No charge. 


THE DRAPER -MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





